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INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY’ 


By Dr. FREDERICK SLOCUM 


eSSOR OF ASTRONOMY AND DIRECTOR OF THE VAN VLECK OBSERVATORY, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Tie subject of my talk on this oceasion 
‘ame near being announced as ‘‘ Intellectual 
Curiosities.’’ That is the way the stenogra- 
plier transeribed it—in the plural. When 
| noticed the error I immediately recalled a 
story told by John Kendrick Bangs. He 

id that on one of his lecture tours in the 
speaking on ‘‘Some Celebrities I 
Met,’’ he came to a small frontier 

vn and was much amused to see posters 
advertising his leeture as ‘‘Some Salubrities 
| Ilave Met.’’ His audience that evening 
ncluded a considerable number of mining 
prospectors and cowboys, each armed in 
the conventional way. As he ascended the 
platform the chairman of the evening whis- 
pered in his ear, advising him to speak on 

‘ subject as advertised, which, of course, 
he proceeded to do, telling about celebrities 

were not salubrities and salubrities 

) were, or were not, celebrities. The lee- 

ture took so well that he continued to use 
it title. 

[n discussing intellectual curiosity with 
you this afternoon, I wish to consider espe- 

ily that type of scholarly inquiry, which, 
suffice) tly developed, we eall genius. 
This may be manifested in the form of 

‘arch; artistic expression in 

usi¢c, painting or sculpture; in 
iterpretation, mechanical inven- 
NY n many other ways. I am sure 


scientitie 


iteraty 


s at the Graduate School convocation, 
B \ ulversity, Providence, R. I., June 18, 1938. 





you all have a reasonably clear idea of what 
I have in mind, but I should like to give you 
a few specific illustrations of this mental 
quality as evidenced in the careers of some 
of those whose contributions to the world’s 
knowledge have profoundly affected the 
science in which I am most interested. 

Let us begin back in the Golden Age of 
Greece with Aristotle. 
that he would have been listed in a Who’s 
Who of his day as ‘‘ professor, philosopher, 
psychologist, logician, moralist, political 
thinker, biologist, founder of literary eriti- 
cism, and author of books on all these sub- 
jects.” The son of a court physician, he 
was given the best education then available. 
For twenty years he was connected with 
the philosophie school of Plato, and after- 
ward served as private tutor for the young 
prince who later became Alexander the 
Great. Finally, during the latter part of 
his life, he was director of the Peripatetic 
School in the Lyceum in Athens. 

To quote again, ‘‘ Aristotle attempted to 
comprehend the entire circle of physical, 
metaphysical, logical, ethical, and political 


Some one has said 


sciences in his philosophy,—and _ believed 
himself to have accomplished this end.’’ To 
be sure he had what we would now eall a 
brain trust to help him gather and digest 
knowledge, but nothing but insatiable curi- 
osity could have compelled him to undertake 
such an ambitious program, and it is safe to 
say that his writings and teaching domi- 
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nated the thinking of the world for at least 
seventeen centuries. Many of his ideas in 
regard to science have, of course, been re- 
vised or rejected in the light of subsequent 
developments, but such an outcome is simply 
one of the essential steps in progress. 

Of an entirely different type is Hip- 
parchus of Rhodes. His curiosity was con- 
centrated primarily on one field, astronomy. 
The blazing out of a new star stimulated 
him to make the first important stellar cata- 
logue with new instruments of his own de- 
sign. As a by-product of this work he dis- 
covered the precession of the equinoxes. 
He made a more accurate determination of 
the length of the year and detected the in- 
equality of the seasons. He worked out a 
new theory of the solar system, and, to 
facilitate his computations, invented trigo- 
nometry. The work of Hipparechus was 
summed up by Ptolemy in his Almagest, 
which was a standard text-book for some 
fourteen hundred years. 

Again, consider Copernicus, the Canon 
of Frauenburg. Note the excellent train- 
ing for his hfe work in the church; four 
years at the University of Cracow, seven 
vears of graduate study in mathematies, 
astronomy, law and medicine at Bologna, 
Padua and Rome. He apparently was a 
quiet studious priest with a hobby, and that 
hobby was astronomy, or, rather, a single 
phase of astronomy. For nearly forty years 
he meditated and worked on this problem, 
and eventually published his one and only 
book, on the heliocentrie theory of the mo- 
tions of the planets. Radical, revolutionary, 
evem heretical, it would have been a_ best- 
seller in our day. It was banned by the 
echureb, but it 
it made men sit up and think—the highest 
tribute to the 
author. 

Galileo Galilei, who was born soon after 


was read nevertheless, and 


intellectual curiosity of its 


Copernicus died, became a college professor. 
Intellectual curiosity in his ease began to 
crop out in his freshman days at the Uni- 
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versity of Pisa, when he played with pendu. 
lums, discovered the law of their Swing, and 
invented a pendulum device for timing the 
pulse. He was a premedical student then. 
but he soon dropped the idea of becoming g 
physician and took up the mathematical and 
natural sciences. This change in itself js 
significant, for at that time a professor of 
medicine received the equivalent of about 
$2,000 a year, while a professor of mathe- 
matics was paid only about $65. He was 
poor, but evidently was not interested in 
monetary rewards. 

He invented and made compasses, ther- 
microscopes and __ telescopes. 
With these latter instruments discoveries 
same thick and fast; craters on the moon, 
spots on the sun, the rotation of the sun, 
satellites of Jupiter, phases of Venus and 
star clusters and nebulae in the Milky Way. 
He wrote profusely on astronomy, physics, 
dynamics and many other subjects. As the 
result of a popular demand, a new twenty- 
volume edition of his works is now going 
through the press, three hundred years after 
his death. 

In. many respects he was ahead of his 
time. He was praised to the skies by some, 
ridiculed and scoffed at by others, sum- 
moned before the Inquisition at the age of 
seventy-eight and made to recant his so- 
called heretical teachings. Broken in 
health, but undaunted in spirit, he returned 
to his home in Arcetri and kept on with his 
productive work, only complaining occa- 
sionally that his mind was too active for his 
feeble body. At eighty he was totally blind, 
but still he continued, dictating to some of 
his faithful disciples, his intellect keen to 
the very end. 

The next genius to whom I want to call 


mometers, 


your attention is one who knew no college 
halls. Born two hundred years ago in Han- 
nover, Frederick William Herschel, later 
Sir William Herschel of England, was the 
son of a band master. While still a boy, 
William began to play in his father’s band. 
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At the same time, he was studying music 
under a teacher who also gave him some 
instruction in French, logie, metaphysics 
and ethics. A few years later he left Han- 
nover to seek his fortune in England. 
About the same time George III of the 
House of Hanover ascended the throne. Up 
to the age of forty, Herschel was a musician, 
playing various instruments, training bands, 
leading choruses and choirs, writing hymns, 
elees and symphonies and serving as organ- 
ist in the cathedral at Bath. 

After a strenuous day with his music he 
was accustomed to ‘‘relieve’’ his mind at 
night by reading philosophy, mathematics, 
optics and astronomy. To verify some of 
the statements of the writers in regard to 
the wonders of the heavens, he hired a tele- 
scope, but it was so poor he decided to make 
one for himself, and that was his undoing, 
so far as his musical career was concerned. 
His first instrument was very small, but it 
inspired him to make larger ones, both for 
himself and for others. Musie was aban- 
doned, while he, aided by his brother and 
sister, made telescopes by day and used them 
by night, not mere gazing at the stars, but 
a systematic and critical serutiny of the 
whole heavens. 

Herschel’s most speetacular discovery was 
hat of the planet Uranus. This brought 
him honors from many sources. He was ap- 
pointed ‘‘Telescope Maker to the King’’ and 
commissioned by him to make and use a re- 
flector of This cost His 
Royal Highness some four thousand pounds. 
Other monarehs, princes and lesser _per- 


t] 


enormous size. 


sonages demanded telescopes, and the Her- 
schels ground them out, more than four 
hundred in all. But Sir William somehow 
ound time to prepare for the Royal Society 
many learned papers on his discoveries. He 
originated what we now eall descriptive 
astronomy and gave a lasting impetus to 
the construction of large telescopes. I think 
[ am safe in saying that to-day the name of 


Herschel is better known than that of 
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George III, in most parts of the world. Of 
course, here in the United States, we have 
especial reasons for remembering that par- 
ticular king. 

Finally I am proud to inelude in this 
group of distinguished pioneers one of 
America’s great men of science, George 
Ellery Hale, who died only a few months 
ago. He was a college professor, but one 
who, I think, never gave any 
instruction. 

Professor Barus used to say over here in 
Wilson Hall, ‘‘ What a glorious place a col- 
lege would be if it were not for the stu- 
dents!’’ And yet he was a most inspiring 
teacher for those who could follow him. 

Unlike the children who ery for the moon, 
young Hale’s ambition was to play with the 
sun, and this he did throughout his whole 
life. He did many other things also, as is 
well known. Before his graduation from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
he had built in Chicago the Kenwood Phys- 
ical Laboratory and Observatory, the pro- 
gram for which, as he announced it, called 
for ‘‘a thorough study of solar phenomena, 
and, particularly, spectroscopic investiga- 
tions of sun-spots, the chromosphere, and 
prominences.’’ He devised methods 
of solar research, including the spectrohelio- 
graph, which attracted attention, both at 
home and abroad, and brought him many 


classroom 


new 


honors. 

He submitted to the president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago plans which resulted in 
the building of the Yerkes Observatory, the 
largest and best equipped in the world at 
that time. Hale was made director while 
he was still in his twenties. <A large staff 
of observers and assistants was assembled, 
and the observatory soon became the lead- 
ing center of astronomical research. 

A few years later Hale 
branch station near Pasadena, California, 


established a 


to take advantage of a higher altitude and 
better atmospheric conditions. The branch 
soon outgrew the parent and was taken over 
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by the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
as the Mount Wilson Observatory, with Hale 
as director. Its elaborate and varied equip- 
ment includes the one hundred inch reflect- 
ing telescope. 

When the Van Vleck Observatory was 
dedicated, Hale gave the principal address, 
speaking on ‘‘ Astronomical Research as a 
National Service.’’ That same day he 
ealled on President Wilson at the White 
House, and, on behalf of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, offered to form a National 
Research Council to aid in the war. That 
was in 1916. The council was organized 
with Hale as its chairman. Then came the 
International Research Council to serve the 
allied nations, and of this, too, Hale was 
the executive head. After the war, as presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences, 
he rendered valuable service during the 
readjustment period. 

When his health began to fail he was re- 
lieved of the executive work at Mount Wil- 
son, whereupon he built a private solar 
observatory near his home in Pasadena. 
This was his fourth observatory. Mean- 
while he had become interested in the small 
Polytechnie Institute in Pasadena and was 
directly responsible for its evolution into 
the great California Institute of Technol- 
ogy. It was through his influence that the 
Huntington Research Library and Art Gal- 
lery were allowed to remain in California 
instead of being removed to New York. 
He also planned the attractive civic center 
of Pasadena. 

He was given honorary degrees by fifteen 
universities, elected to membership in 
twenty-two academies, made Commander of 
the Order of Leopold II, also of the Italian 
Order of the Crown, and was the recipient 
of many medals for his scientific discoveries. 
In addition to planning observatories, de- 
signing new types of instruments and new 
methods of research, he wrote many scien- 
tific and six more or less 
popular books. In these he stresses over 


monographs 
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and over the precept “‘ Experiment is neces. 
sary for progress.’’ He followed that pre- 
cept himself, and inspired all those aggo. 
ciated with him to do the same. 

His last great achievement was the con- 
ception of the two hundred inch telescope. 
When the mirror was east at the Corning 
Glass Works, and again as it was trans. 
ported overland to California, it was front 
page news. When it is finished and finally 
installed atop Mt. Palomar, it will ever re- 
main a fitting memorial to Professor Hale. 
and I hope the new observatory will bear 
his name. 

Now these that I have mentioned are 
simply types drawn chiefly from one 
science. The names of many great person- 
alities in other fields will at once come to 
mind—Leonardo da Vinci, Shakespeare, 
Gauss, Faraday, Ostwald, de Lesseps, and 
so on—every one endowed with genius in 
some form or other. 

That extraordinary mental quality can 
generally be readily recognized, but to de- 
fine it is not so easy. It has been said to be 
‘that constitution of mind or perfection of 
faculties which enables a person to excel 
others in mental perception, comprehension, 
discrimination and expression.’’ Carlyle 
characterized it as ‘‘an infinite capacity for 
taking pains.’’ 

Thomas A. Edison has naturally defined 
it from quite a different point of view. He 
says, ‘‘Genius is one per cent. inspiration 
and ninety-nine per cent. perspiration.” 
Others introduce the idea of the uncon- 
scious or subconscious action of the free 
intellect, and more modern writers might 
include extra-sensory perception. Probably 
no one of these definitions will apply in all 
cases. 

Ever since Charles Darwin published his 
theory of the survival of the fittest, there 
have been many attempts to analyze genius, 
to see what mental or physical characteris- 
tics seem to be essential to it, and to dis- 
cover, if possible, to what extent these are 
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hereditary. Francis Galton, a pioneer in 
yeh investigations, in his books ‘‘ Heredi- 
tary Genius’’ and ‘‘ English Men of Science ; 
their Nature and Nurture’’ concludes that 

rge groups it is possible to infer gen- 
al characteristies from those of their an- 
cestors, but it is impossible to make any 
reliable prediction in individual eases as 
to the transmission of unusual qualities. 
Others have tried to trace the genius of 
maturity baek to its sources with similar 
negative results. 

To-day, however, the chief interest is, as 
we all know, in ineipient genius, especially 
as to whether it can be detected in the 
young; whether tests can be devised that 
will give evidence of it at any age. In some 
cases genius is apparent early in life and 
i) eXamination is required to reveal it: 
Mozart, at the age of seven, composing 
sonatas for piano and violin; Macaulay, 
also at seven, writing an epitome of uni- 
versal history; Charlotte Bronte, at four- 

ni, classifying her manuscript volumes; 
and Elizabeth Barrett writing an epic at 


er 


Ilowever, these are, of course, rare excep- 
us. In most cases genius develops some- 
what later in life, and it is the first evi- 
dences of sueh development that educators 
trying to discover. They are 
itching with great interest experiments 
that are being made along this line, not 
y in New York City, where fifty pupils 
million have been selected for 
eclal training, but also in California and 
in other places. There is naturally some 
iestion as to whether the tests used can be 
d upon to make the best selection, and 
»as to the value of the particular train- 
lig each pupil is being given. 
The colleges in general may not be search- 
ie lor geniuses, but they are striving to 
‘ ways of discovering the varied intel- 
| resources of the individual students 
iid of adapting the curriculum to their 


now 


Oy « 
ou of a 


? 
! 
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It is generally recognized that for those 
of exceptional attainments, class work or 
leetures may not only be unnecessary, but 
may even be injurious; may, in fact, tend 
to quench the spark of genius, if it has once 
been kindled. Various plans, as is well 
known, are being tried to relieve the most 
brilliant students of some or all of this 
routine work and to allow them to go at 
their own pace and develop their own initia- 
tive and originality. 

The procedure at the University of Chi- 
cago is undoubtedly the one that has been 
given the most publicity, but under the 
name of work for distinction, project work 
or honors work, like that done here at 
Brown, somewhat similar results are being 
sought at many other universities. 

Last year at Wesleyan, a fine old man- 
sion, elegantly furnished, was set apart to 
serve as headquarters for about fifty under- 
graduates, who were given the opportunity 
to work for distinction. In addition to 
their close association with members of the 
faculty, they have also had the privilege of 
meeting intimately many outstanding men 
of science, letters, art, industry and govern- 
ment, who have been guests at the Honors 
College. 

I am aware that here at Brown you of 
the Graduate School have recently been in- 
ventoried in the latest and most approved 
fashion. In this mirror of searching analy- 
sis that has been held up to you, you have 
been able to see reflected your own mental 
equipment and possibly some indication of 
your eapacity for accomplishment. Who 
ean say whether, as this scientific adventure 
continues, it will not be possible, some time 
in the near future, for the college to predict 
which of its graduates may be likely to 
appear among the world’s greatest minds? 

All of you who are about to enter upon 
your life work certainly must possess more 
or less of what I have called intellectual 
curiosity, otherwise you would not have 
chosen to study for a higher degree. Some 
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of you in connection with the preparation 
of your dissertations have had the first real 
opportunity to show your initiative and 


I fear I can not truthfully say 
show 


originality. 
that I 
originality. Those who read many are quite 


believe all dissertations do 
agreed, I think, that it is somewhat rare to 
find in students’ theses any real discovery 
or anything expressed in an entirely new 
way. 

However, if there is lack of originality, it 
may not be wholly the fault of the student. 
Most of us college professors are willing to 
admit that there is some truth in the opinion 
of certain undergraduates that not every 
professor is a genius, but fortunate indeed 
is the brilliant student who comes under 
one who is. There is an old saying that 
‘*Genius inspires Genius’’—flint striking 
flint. 

Now if I may make a suggestion, it is 
that you keep constantly in mind the eulti- 
I can 
You will 
have to work one out to fit your own par- 
ticular needs. It make you a 
genius, but if done conscientiously it will 


vation of your intellectual curiosity. 
not give you a formula for it. 
may not 
carry you far. 

There is a tendency perhaps to think of 
a genius as one endowed with superhuman 
inspiration, whereas in reality, even in the 
case of a man like Sir Isaac Newton, much 
of his success, in the language of Edison, 
Alexander Pope 
expressed the almost universal conception 


was due to perspiration. 


of Newton in his epigram 


Nature and Nature’s Laws lay hid in night, 
God said, ‘Let Newton be’ and all was light. 


The feeling was that, apparently without 
conscious effort, he had evolved his method 
of fluxions, the laws of motion, the law of 
universal gravitation, which by the way, 
Was supposed to have dropped from the 
apple tree into his lap, the theory of orbits 
and perturbations, explanation of the tides, 
optical refraction and dispersion, and all 
the rest. 
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Now contrast with Pope’s couplet New. 
ton’s own simple remark, ‘‘T have stood on 
the shoulders of giants,’’ meaning thereby 
Archimedes, Kepler, Huyghens, Descartes, 
Boyle and others, whose discoveries fur. 
nished him a foundation upon whieh to 
build and whose methods suggested tools 
with which to work. This same emphasis 
upon adequate equipment was brought out 
by Dr. Abraham Flexner, speaking from 
this platform a year ago, using as his text 
the oft quoted remark of Pasteur, ‘‘Chance 
favors the prepared mind.’’ 

This suggestion, to cultivate your intel- 
lectual curiosity, concerns what you may 
do for yourselves, and if I may be allowed, 
I will add another which has to do with 
what you may do for others. To those of 
you who are looking forward to teaching as 
a profession and to helping to solve some of 
the tantalizing problems in education, keep 
in mind, I beg of you, the exceptionally 
brilliant student, the one who shows exces- 
sive intellectual curiosity, the incipient 
genius. 

If you should have the good fortune to 
discover such a one, what should you do 
about it? Frankly I can not say, and I 
doubt if any general rule can be given. 
Each ease will require its own experimental 
procedure. The results to be desired are 
clear. The student must have adequate 
preparation for citizenship and for the 
social, esthetic and spiritual sides of life, 
and, at the same time, he should have the 
greatest possible opportunity and encour- 
agement in the development of his especial 
gifts. How this is to be accomplished, I 
must leave to your own ingenuity. 

I have naturally spoken chiefly from an 
academic point of view, but most of what 
I have said can be applied equally well to 
all other lines of endeavor. 

The baffling problems you are all likely to 
meet later in life may make college exami- 
nations seem like child’s play, but here in 
this forward-looking university you have 
been helped to build the foundation on 
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whieh your future success is to rest. As 
vou have studied the lives and accomplish- 
ments of the master minds in the fields in 
which you are particularly interested, you 
must have become aware that you, too, are 
standing on the shoulders of giants, and 
that only as you are willing to carry on 


vour investigations uneeasingly in whatever 
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lifé work you may choose, can you hope to 
attain the heights to which you now aspire. 

To refer once more to the precept of Hale 
—For progress, experiment is necessary. 
This is true not only in science, but in all 
phases of life. And to experiment intelli- 
gently one must have a highly developed 
intellectual curiosity. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


By Chancellor SAMUEL P. CAPEN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


Members of the Class of 1938: 

Your lives have been lived in a period 
of quick transitions. The first part of mine 
was lived in a period of comparative sta- 
bility. Change, rapid and often violent, is 
all that you have ever known: war, boom, 
depression, partial recovery, renewed de- 
pression; the rise of new forms of tyranny 
in Europe; the rape of China, of Ethiopia, 
of Austria; threats and posturings of dic- 
tators; challenges to our system of govern- 
ment and social organization by hostile 
forces from without and by self-seekers 
from within; ill-considered reform exe- 
‘ited under pressure of fear; loss of jobs 
and savings; the weakening of all sanctions 
religious ; 


patriotic, financial, moral, 
everything in flux. 
Perhaps something like this is all you will 
I do not prophesy ; nobody ean 
safely prophesy. But it is possible that the 
tempo of change has so quickened that civ- 
ilized man is condemned hereafter to live 
in the midst of alarms and excursions such 
ir fathers had to face only once in a 
lifetime, or not at all. And, of course, it is 
also possible that what you have seen is but 
one phase of a great convulsion of society, 
comparable with the collapse of the Roman 
Empire or the breakdown of the feudal Sys- 
tem. No one ean say as yet whether this is 


ever know. 


‘Annual bacealaureate ad@ress at the University 
of B iffalo delivered on Sunday, June 5. 


the ease. If so, certainly no one now living 
could set the date for the end of the con- 
vulsion, or foretell whether or not it will 
be followed by a period of relative stability. 
But even if it is unsafe to prophesy, it is 
permitted to hazard a guess. My guess is 
that the kind of conditions you have had 
to live in are substantially the kind of con- 
ditions you will continue to live in; that 
social and economie arrangements will con- 
tinue to be subject to change without 
notice; that you can expect no security and 
no stability, from now to the end of your 
lives. 

My reasons for believing so are these. 
Mankind’s hold on civilization has always 
been very tenuous. Civilization is not nat- 
ural to the human race. It is an aequired 
habit; hard to acquire and easy to lose. 
Men have reverted to an uncivilized con- 
dition time and again; sometimes only 
within a limited geographical area, some- 
times on a wholesale scale. They have so 
reverted now to an extent that might be 
described as wholesale. 

In making this assertion I am under obli- 
gation to say what I mean by civilization. 
My definition may not be yours. You can 
not find it in the dictionary. Nevertheless, 
I think it will stand up. Civilization I take 
to be more than a collection of arts and 
technologies which lift men’s lives above 
the level of sheer animal functioning. We 
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may have arts and technologies with no 


civilization. Civilization I understand to 
be, in addition to arts and technologies, a 
mode of collective behavior which guaran- 
tees continuity of status to individuals and 
groups. For example, war makes use of the 
most advanced technologies and of many 
arts, but war is not civilization. Nobody 
has ever claimed it to be, not even the most 
ardent militarists. Efforts made from time 
to time during the last two centuries to 
rules for so-called civilized war- 
The 
rules have always been disregarded by com- 
When nations otherwise civilized 


establish 
fare have proved utterly abortive. 


batants. 
wage war, they become uncivilized ; at least 
in so far as their war enterprise is con- 
cerned. In war there is no guarantee of 
continuity of status. 

Such 


ments. 


guarantee depends upon agree- 
The agreements may not provide 

They may perpetuate gross 
They may be kept in foree by 


fear or by a feeling of hopelessness on the 


for just ice. 


injustices. 


part of those who do not like them, but as 
long as they exist they produce order and, 
Thus 


there have been despotisms that exhibited 


as I have said, continuity of status. 


a high degree of civilization and there have 
been and are republics partly or wholly 
uneivilized. 

We have been accustomed to speak of the 
civilized What did we mean by 
that? We meant that part of the world in 
which nations lived in a more or less stable 


world. 


equilibrium with relation to one another. 
The equilibrium might be maintained by 
alliances, by balances of power, by fear of 
disaster on the part of those who could see 
advantages in disturbing it or by the hon- 
orable observance of contracts between 2OV- 
When- 


ever it was disturbed there was wide-spread 


ernments. But it was maintained. 
dismay and pains were taken to restore it 
again as soon as possible. 

It seems to me patent that what your 
parents used to think of as the civilized 
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world has collapsed. When the famous 
scrap of paper was torn up in 1914 the eo]. 
lapse began. The civilized world, so-called, 
was certainly very uncivilized during the 
four succeeding years. Something like an 
equilibrium was very shakily restored for 
a few years after 1919. But that has now 
vanished. Stark brutality, the law of tooth 
and claw, now rules almost half the earth. 
Within this half of the earth 
classes, nations and whole races have no 
security, no rights, no defense, no effective 
champion and, of course, no prospect of 
continuity of status. All agreements are 
suspended. Moreover, with the countries 
that compose this half of the world, there 
is no possibility of civilized dealing. Their 
word is not good. They recognize no obli- 
gation as binding if it happens to conflict 
with the expediency of the moment. They 
understand but one language, the language 
of force. 

I repeat, the civilized world that my gen- 
eration knew, and the generations ahead of 
it, is gone. It has shrunk to something like 
half its size. The half that is left is on the 
defensive, fearful of further shrinkage. 

It is difficult for me—and perhaps for 
you—to deseribe the present situation in 
the parts of the world that have become 
uncivilized, in terms that do not sound like 
But I am not drawing up 
an indictment. I wish simply to remind 
you of facts that are generally admitted 
and, if I ean, to bring them to a focus. In- 
deed, it seems to me possible to sum up 
under a single generalization the nature 0! 
the present dislocation of what was for- 
merly the civilized world; the dislocation 
that is characterized by undeclared wats, 
East and West; by vague but terrifying 
threats of further wars; by persecutions, 


persons, 


an indictment. 


massacres and purges; by almost unparal- 
leled mass cruelty; by broken pledges, «ic- 
tatorships and all the rest. If I am right 
the generalization has peeuliar importance 
for us who are Americans and especially 








for those Americans who are members of a 
aniversity. I submit my generalization for 
your consideration. 
" Mankind has trusted to two agencies to 
vovern its collective actions. The agencies 
ire: principle and personality. Histori- 
the order was reversed. Primitive 
apparently knew nothing of principle. 
They put their faith in personalities, in 
lers. The chief or king who possessed 
uperior strength or who could command it 
: who was more intelligent than his fel- 
lows was their instrument for co-ordinating 
eroups of human beings and enabling them 
achieve eolleetive purposes. The king 
might rule by love or fear or both. He 
rided, however, and his will was law—all 


I 


Vadlly 


he law there was. 
It took mankind many ages to evolve the 
‘eption of a law that stood outside of 
and above the king. At first such law was 
y limited in seope. The king’s will was 
checked only as it applied to a few interests 
of individuals or groups. A few things the 
x could not do. A few privileges he had 
to grant. But when that conception was 
established, principle appeared as a means 
trolling the collective concerns of 


| do not need to remind you of the 
tury-long confliet between principle and 
the king’s will. On one national stage or 
er it has lasted down to to-day. I am 

only asking you to recall the gradual tri- 
of principle through the ages. It has 

nol been an uninterrupted triumph. In the 
republics of Athens and Rome principle 
\isplaced personality as the director of the 
ies of the state, and was then in its 
displaced; and for centuries sub- 


merged. But from the end of the Middle 
‘Ages down to yesterday principle con- 
tinted to win ground in almost all the 
nations of the Western world with few and 
relatively brief setbacks. Despotisms 


ed into limited monarehies. Mon- 
“rchies became republies. Hereditary rul- 
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ing classes that enjoyed some of the 
prerogatives of kings were stripped of 
privileges that placed them beyond the law. 
Courts amenable to no rule were established 
to interpret principle and apply it to all the 
manifold conflicts of citizens and to con- 
flicts between citizens and the rulers them- 
selves. The great democracies came into 
being, dedicated to the proposition that 
only laws duly enacted by the people’s rep- 
resentatives—that is, only prineiple—and 
never the will of a leader should direct the 
people’s concerns, or have authority over 
the individual. 

This movement, a grand epochal move- 
ment almost cosmic in its extent, made 
steady progress, I say, down to yesterday. 
Yesterday it was abruptly checked. In 
many nations where principle had gained 
a precarious foothold, it was suddenly 
repudiated. Now the king’s will is once 
more the only sanction. To be sure, the 
king usually bears another title. He may 
be a General Secretary or a Fuehrer or a 
President. But whatever he is called, he 
is a king in the ancient sense of the word. 

I would not leave the impression that any 
people’s reliance upon personality for the 
conduet of its affairs is always, or perhaps 
ever, absolute. The human race seems to 
have an insatiable hunger for principle. 
Since before the Christian era, few kings 
have dared to stake their tenure of kingship 
on personality alone. They have buttressed 
their position by some doctrine which ap- 
pears to furnish a justification for their 
most tyrannical and capricious acts. The 
Roman Emperors were gods, and as divini- 
ties beyond the question of mere mortals. 
The Japanese Emperor is likewise the Son 
of Heaven. The dogma of the divine right 
of kings covered the arbitrary deeds of 
European monarchs during many centuries 
and provided their subjects with something 
to revere beyond the often unimpressive 
person of the king. 

Therefore it is not surprising that the 
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new kings of yesterday and to-day rely not 
on personality alone, but upon some kind of 
bogus principle of which they feign to be 
the instruments; for example, the doctrine 
of the supremacy of a racially pure state, 
the fiction of a workers’ commonwealth, the 
theory of the corporative state, the mystical 
conception of the leader as the embodiment 
of the people’s will. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. These mod- 
ern doctrines, designed to satisfy the uni- 
versal appetite for principle, are infinitely 
more effective with the subjects of the mod- 
ern kings than were ever the dogmas which 
helped to sustain the ancient kingships. 
For the modern kings have discovered a 
It is edu- 
cation, education on such a grand scale as 
has never before been attempted since the 
beginning of human history. They do not 
eall it education, or at least they do not 
apply that name to all of it. The major 
part of it they call propaganda, and that 
But 
whatever it is called, no one young or old 
can escape it. .It follows every one from 
the cradle to the grave, forever dinning into 


new technique of enslavement. 


is a much more accurate designation. 


all ears the prescribed views, forever pro- 
claiming what can and can not be believed, 
assaulting the senses, lashing the emotions, 
stultifying the mind. 

In America we are inclined to boast of 
the large sums of publie and private money 
annually spent for education. I venture 
the assertion—nobody knows the facts— 
that the outlay for schools plus the outlay 
for propaganda in either the Communist 
or the Fascist states would, if the sums were 
disclosed, make our own educational expen- 
seem niggardly by 


ditures comparison. 


And the scheme works. Personality is en- 
throned at the expense of principle, with 
the aid of what is made to look like prin- 
ciple; enthroned not only in the seats of 
but the 


people’s very minds. 


physical power, enthroned in 


The impulse to surrender principle is 
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contagious. Jt spreads like panic. People 
distant from the place where it starts are 
swept by it. The virus emanating from the 
nations which have abandoned principle has 
already affected many of the adjacent coun. 
tries. Even in remoter countries where 
principle is still dominant, our own coun. 
try for example, traces of the contagion are 
evident. There is a new and disturbing 
tendency to magnify personal government. 
to cast collective burdens upon some leader, 
to view with complacency proposals aimed 
to place the leader above the law. 

So much for my generalization. I offer 
it to you for two purposes: first, as a sim- 
plified explanation of the rapid series of 
confusing events which you have witnessed 
during your later school years, and second, 
as a warning. I wish I could give my warn- 
ing the imperative quality of the French 
battle-ery at Verdun: ‘‘They shall not 
pass!’’ For it is my solemn belief that a 
world crisis now impends more pregnant 
with universal disaster than any that has 
occurred within the course of modern his- 
tory. If principle should be everywhere 
eclipsed as the ageney that controls and 
unites the activities of peoples, then the 
Dark Ages would be here again. Then 
would the world be given over to a barbar- 
ism more terrible and more _ generally 
oppressive than any of which we have rec- 
ord, because the instruments in the hands 
of the ruling personalities are infinitely 
more potent than those which the barbari- 
ans of old commanded. In Russia and Italy 
and Germany we have already seen how 
these instruments can be used. 

What defense is there against this threat- 
ened calamity? I see but one. It is the 
preservation of the integrity of democracy. 
Of course, it is possible that the democratic 
states, or some of them, may be attacked 
by force of arms. It is even possible that 
another general conflict can not be averted. 
However, when I speak of preserving the 
integrity of democracy I have something 
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else in mind than the protection of the 
democratic nations, or any one of them, 
from physical aggression. The word that 
| would stress is integrity. 

Democracy is the only form of govern- 
ment that has yet been put into effect any- 
where which rests uncompromisingly upon 
principle. It is only where principle is 
dominant that the individual has rights. 
Democratic government was devised pri- 
marily to protect these rights; the right to 
life, the right to liberty, the right to prop- 
erty. Democracy makes the law supreme. 
It places no dependence upon personality. 
It recognizes no rulers. Its official leaders 
are servants of the law. The agencies for 
the administration of justice are set beyond 
the reach of those who may be temporarily 
invested with the task of leadership, lest 
they attempt to use their temporary au- 
thority to aequire personal power or to 
make their will prevail over the law. De- 
mocracy does not allow its temporary lead- 
ers to tax the people or to determine the 
ways in which money derived from taxation 
is to be spent. Leaders are not allowed to 
molest an individual who is obnoxious to 
them. They may not prevent individuals 
or groups from expressing opposition by 
word of mouth or in print. Their official 
lives are lived on sufferance. Under stated 
conditions they may be retired. 

The faet that democracy officially takes 
no account of personality does not mean 
that it has no need of leadership or that 
it underrates leadership. It means that 
leadership in a democracy is qualitatively 
different from leadership in any other kind 
of political organism. It is not secured 
through the exercise of force, and it can not 
be perpetuated except by popular consent. 
It rests on the confidence of the majority 
ot the people, confidence inspired by the 
leader’s record of performance. 
| Democracy recognizes no classes among 
its citizens. It recognizes no distinctions as 


between races. It authorizes no discrimi- 
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nations and no special privileges. Its basic 
assumption is equality; not equality of 
native ability, for there is no such thing, 
but equality of opportunity and equality 
before the law. 

No doubt some of you are thinking that 
the democracy in which you live does not 
consistently adhere to these fundamental 
propositions. And you are right. You 
have seen many violations of them. You 
have seen leaders, local and national, ignore 
the restrictions which the democratic theory 
properly places upon them and seek to 
establish personal dominion over individ- 
uals, over the expenditure of public money 
and even over the processes of the law. 
You have seen the free expression of opin- 
ion denied, when it happens to be un- 
palatable to elected officials or to organized 
groups within the body politic. You have 
seen the right to liberty invaded and the 
right to property nullified with the con- 
nivance of government officials. You have 
seen gross examples of race discrimination. 
You have seen peaceable assemblies of citi- 
zens forcibly broken up both by agents of 
government and by aggregations of terror- 
ists acting in the name of patriotism or of 
some class advantage. If your ears have 
been acute, you have heard over and over 
again the specious argument, the argument 
employed by tyranny everywhere, that the 
end justifies the means, even though the 
means may be utterly repugnant to the 
processes of democracy. Whenever and in 
so far as any of these things occur the 
integrity of democracy is impaired. 

Are these matters your concern? 
they are your first concern, more important 
than the work you will presently engage in, 
or the marriage to which you may be look- 
ing forward. For if the 
American democracy is seriously under- 


I say 


integrity of 


mined, the mainstay of what is left of the 
civilized world gives way. I do not need 


to argue that point; I assume you will con- 
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cede it without argument. What can you 
do to that integrity? Much. 
Every one of us can do much. We can 
watch and think and talk when our talk 
and on 


preserve 


may be unpopular and write, 
occasions we can vote. 

If I could have my heart’s desire I would 
It will be 
a hard crusade and a long one. It will be 
no quick or easy task to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre out of the hands of the infidel. 
Perhaps you will live to see the rescue, per- 
haps not. But what matter? The goal is 
worth striving for, more worth striving for 
than any other goal toward which humanity 
aspires. It is often said that the present 
generation in all the democratic lands, and 
particularly the young people, no longer 
have a unifying faith; that they perceive 
no cause outside themselves, greater than 


enlist you all in a new crusade. 
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themselves, for which they are willing to 
suffer and to sacrifice. If that be true, it 
need not remain true. The cause is there. 
If we do not recognize it, that is because it 
is clothed in abstract words like ‘‘demoe. 
racy’? and “‘principle’’ and ‘‘popular 
sovereignty,’’ words such as I have been 
using, words so hackneyed and familiar 
that they slide across the surface of our 
minds, leaving no impression. But these 
words can be infused with life. They must 
be once again infused with life. The cause 
is there, once more dynamic and moving as 
it was a century and a half ago, once more 
the great cause, worthy of every sacrifice, 
fit object of an undying faith. It ealls for 
the devotion of all men and women of intel- 
ligence and good-will. With special insis- 
tence it calls to us who are life members of 
this free and democratic university. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DANISH FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS 

The Christian Science Monitor gives the fol- 
lowing information in regard to the Danish Folk 
High Schools. These were instituted in 1844 in 
the village of Rgdding, in Jutland, with the idea 
of educating the peasant population to keep and 
develop its own culture. The name of Bishop 
Grundtvig is inseparably connected with the 
establishment of these schools for the people, 
which started in districts. The 
subjeets studied were chosen for their economie 
and cultural emancipation value. Education, 
Bishop Grundtvig held, should be for living, 
not for the purpose of obtaining a living or a 
position in life. It should aim at helping the 
young adult to take his place in history and 
should make clear the interdependence of indi- 


were various 


viduals upon one another. Special emphasis was 
placed on the teaching of history, the Danish 
language and literature and song. 

History is taught not as a meaningless mass 
of dates and events, but as a progression in 
which the past is linked with the present—of 
The teacher 
of history seeks to make his pupils realize that 
they themselves are links in history; he tries to 


which the pupil is a living part. 


give them a sense of unity of purpose so that 


they feel they are participants in the making of 
the history, not only of Denmark but of the 
whole world. 

The teaching of languages is a prominent 
feature in the eurriculum of the Folk High 
Schools partly on account of Denmark’s geo- 
graphical position and also because the Danes 
are great travelers. The elements of phonetics 
and rhythm are first taught, and the direct 
method for teaching languages is then employed. 

The schools are situated in country districts 
and are connected with the agricultural schools 
which have contributed so much towards improv- 
ing methods in dairy farming and hog produe- 
tion. During the last thirty years about one 
third of the agricultural youth of the country 
have taken a course at a Folk High School. 
Grants from the government are given to the 
pupils at the rate of about $311,111 a year. 

The schools are all private and are owned, as 
a rule, by the principal, who is also the warden. 
Men attend during the winter months, that is 
from November to April, and women during the 
summer months from May to July. Many of 
those who oceupy prominent positions in local 
government, cooperative associations and _poll- 
tics have attended the Folk High Schools, and 











+ is generally reeognized that valuable help has 


heen afforded by these schools in times of eco- 


nomie crisis. 


CHILD MIGRATION TO WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 

AccorpInG to a report in the London Times 
child migration to Western Australia is to begin 
this vear under a seheme hitherto fostered by 

e Roman Catholie Chureh for local needs, and 
now being expanded by them to include poor 
bovs and girls from the United Kingdom. In 


many respects the scheme will be conducted on 
lines similar to those of the Fairbridge Farm 
Schools, but if the hopes of the promoters can 


he realized it will embody the advantage of 

education for the more intelligent 
trainees, and ownership of farms for those able 
to manage them. 

The plan in Western Australia is under the 
control of the Christian Brothers, and is e¢ar- 
ried on through their associated institutions. 
The director and organizer, the Rev. P. A. Con- 
lon, is now in London, where he has been sent 
by the Bishops of Western Australia to nego- 

‘on their behalf with the British Govern- 
t and with the Catholic Emigration Asso- 

In a statement to the Times he pointed out 
that all diffieulties were now removed, and the 
scheme had the cooperation and the promise of 

financial support of the United Kingdom, 

e Commonwealth and the Western Australian 


Giovernments, the blessing and full approval of 
the hierarchies of England and Wales and 
Western Australia, and the material help of 


Catholie Emigration Association of this 
country. Rev. Conlon said he hoped to send 
iore than 100 children to Western Australia 
lis year in parties of 30 or 40, beginning with 
hoys and ineluding girls later. 

The Times states that there are four institu- 

us under the eare of the Christian Brothers. 
The first, Castledare Junior Orphanage, six 
mules from Perth, has more than 50 boys of 
from six to 10 years in residence, and a staff 
of four brothers, a matron, cook, housemaid and 
‘wo working men. The second institution, Clon- 
tart Orphanage, also near Perth, has 150 boys 
on 600 aeres devoted to stock, general cultivation 


and gardening. 





The third institution, Tardun Farm, 300 miles 
north of Perth, in wheat and sheep country, has 
30,000 acres, 7,000 of which have been cleared 
and cropped, and admits boys of good intelli- 
gence and character from the Clontarf Orphan- 
age. They receive a course of secondary educa- 
tion, plus bookkeeping, agricultural science and 
instruction in wood, metal, leather and survey 
work. After passing their junior university ex- 
amination they work on the farm at the state 
recognized scale of wages, ranging from 10s. to 
25s. a week. At 19 they transfer to the fourth 
institution, Bindoon Farm School, 60 miles 
north of Perth, where 17,000 acres are devoted 
to mixed farming. 

Rev. Conlon points out that healthy children 
between eight and 12 will be selected. They 
must be accepted by the Child Emigration Asso- 
ciation and-afterwards by the selector and doe- 
tor appointed by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. Those who wish to assist should send 
names of those whom they consider suitable to 
the Rev. B. Griffin, secretary of the Catholic 
Emigration Association, Coleshill, Birmingham. 
Information can also be obtained from Canon 
Craven, administrator, Crusade of Rescue, and 
chairman, Catholic Emigration Association, 27, 
Tavistock Place, London, W.C.1, or from the 
Rev. P. A. Conlon, Christian Brothers, 38, 
Strawberry Hill Road, Twickenham. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Accorp1néG to the financial report of the New 
York City Board of Education, prepared by 
Frederick D. Chambers, auditor of the board, 
and summarized in the daily press, costs for the 
maintenance of the New York school system, 
which have been steadily increasing, amounted 
last year to $189,955,247. With WPA educa- 
tional funds added, the total school expenditures 
were above $200,000,000. 

The sum of $518,243,079 is invested in the 
school plant. This amount has grown from 
$144,088,184 in 1913, an increase of more than 
250 per cent. The buildings and sites occupy 
53,664,834 square feet of land; the annual main- 
tenance and operating expenses are more than 
$12,000,000. There are 1,002 school buildings; 
these are divided into 27,440 classrooms, with 
1,183,707 seats. 
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Analyzing the structural efficiency of the 
school plant, the report lists 521 buildings as 
deserving Class A rating (fireproof structures) 
and 70 in the Class D category (wooden or frame 
construction). Most of the school buildings, it 
is indicated, are in good condition. 

Of the $189,955,247 at the disposal of the 
Board of Edueation last year $125,270,394 was 
paid for instruction, $1,799,994 for auxiliary 
agencies, $4,612,877 for physical maintenance of 
school plant, $7,983,714 for physical operation 
of plant, $4,205,965 for administration, $16,974,- 
037 for capital outlay and $29,053,037 as an un- 
disbursed balance. 

The total amount allocated for annual 
recurring expenses has grown rapidly in five 
years. Starting with $132,374,476 in 1933, it 
jumped to $138,676,073 in 1935 and last year 
The ecap- 
ital outlay items show an even greater increase. 
In 1933 $5,274,374 was available for building 
last $39,179,685 was 


and 


was $150,775,562, highest in history. 


purposes, whereas year 
allocated. 

As a result of the steady drop in the elemen- 
tary division, the cost of instruction per child 
In 1934 this cost was $93.30 for each 


the 


has risen. 
child, while last year it was $109.18. In 
junior high-school division the cost grew from 
$106.12 to $116.61, while the senior academic 
high schools rose from $133.66 to $151.52. 
The greatest single factor in the $9,600,000 in- 
crease in school costs was the inerease in the 
total amount paid in salaries to teachers and 
supervisors. These rose more than $6,000,000 
and accounted for about two thirds of the added 
Maintenance costs rose about $650,000 
and the other inereases were scattered in small 


expenses. 


amounts throughout the divisions. 

That the school system is slowly shifting, with 
the elementary grades forcing a new emphasis, 
is shown in the average daily attendance. Ten 
years ago 810,559 pupils attended the elemen- 
tary schools, while last year only 765,452 were 
In the high schools, 
During these 


registered, a drop of 55,235. 


however, the reverse was true. 
vears the attendance increased from 133,239 to 


222,379, a gain of 89,140. 
PERSONNEL BUREAU OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
Tue College of Liberal Arts and Sciences of 
the University of Illinois will inaugurate in the 


autumn an extensive personnel bureau service 
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for its students. Through utilizing teaching 
staff members as counsellors and through having 
its own staff continue teaching, the new bureay 
plans to accomplish the double purpose of coun. 
selling students directly and at the same time 
of assisting individual members of the college 
faculty in carrying on the counselling work 
which they have done in the past. The work 
will be facilitated by several already existing 
personnel agencies. 

Three different but overlapping fields of eoun- 
selling will be considered. These are eduea- 
tional, vocational and personal adjustment. 
Students will go to the bureau, either on their 
own initiative or through reference from instrue- 
tors, deans, other school authorities or fellow 
students. 

The more than 1,500 freshmen entering the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois this fall will be given a series 
of group tests. These will be filed for the use 
of the bureau. In addition individual tests may 
be given to students seeking advice. These will 
aid the counsellors by giving more detailed in- 
formation concerning specific fields, such as 
study habits, vocational aptitudes or personality 
problems. The latest scientific developments in 
this work will be utilized to the fullest. 

Dr. H. W. Bailey has been appointed director 
of the bureau and Dr. D. D. Feder assistant di- 
rector, in charge of the testing program and 
research. Eight other members of the teaching 
faculty will be counsellors. They will be aided 
by the fact that they are in constant touch with 
students through classroom work. During the 
course of years it is planned to rotate the fac- 
ulty members acting as counsellors to bring in 
new ideas and at the same time to make pos- 
sible closer relations between them and the stu- 
dents. The bureau will be open throughout the 
year. Its records and work are expected to be 
of considerable value in placement work, which 
is carried on through another office of the col- 
lege. The work of the bureau is a development 
from work carried on in an experimental way 
during the past year with students having spe- 
cial difficulties. 

THE FOUNDING OF A NON-PROFIT 
EDUCATIONAL MOTION PIC- 
TURE CORPORATION 

A NON-PROFIT educational motion picture ¢or- 
poration has been incorporated to be known as 
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the Association of School Film Libraries, with 
Sanit Hearon as executive director. An ac- 
count of the plans of the corporation by W. 
A. MacDonald is given in The New York Times. 
Mr. Hearon stated that the corporation is a di- 
rect result of the often-expressed desire of 
American schools and colleges for one source of 
control to which they may go for help and ad- 
vice in obtaining the films they need in deter- 
mining the value of motion pictures in educa- 
tion. The association will not itself rent or pro- 
duce films; ic will simply aet between picture 
makers and picture users. 

Another non-profit educational motion picture 
corporation is also planned. It will serve in 
liaison between industrial, seientifie, educational 
and governmental organizations which have 
ideas for films and the producers and distribu- 
tors equipped to make pictures and get them to 
the publie. 

Membership in the Association of School Film 
Libraries, which is financed by a grant from the 
General Edueation Board, will be limited to edu- 
cational institutions and non-commercial dis- 
tributors serving the educational field. At pres- 
ent although twenty-six states have visual edu- 
cation departments, only about ten per cent. of 
American schools are systematically using films 
in teaching. 

Under the auspices of the American Council 
on Edueation a project financed by the General 
Education Board is seeking to evaluate and 
catalogue existing films and suggest new fields 
of production. Charles F. Hoban, Jr., who di- 
rects the work, has become a member of the 
hoard of directors of the association. 

The Times states that in connection with the 
lew association it is hoped that through the 
Hays organization it may become possible in 
lie future to obtain for school release the edu- 
cationally aeeeptable products of Hollywood. 
Last year a Hays organization committee, 
headed by Professor Mark May, of Yale Uni- 

rsity, reviewed several thousand films and se- 
ected about 900 as being well suited to eduea- 
ional use. The review took many weeks, and 
s said to have cost about $50,000. 


THE INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
FOUNDATION 
Tue following account is given of the Infan- 
'e Paralysis Foundation in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association: 
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Basil O’Connor, New York, president of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, in 
a letter addressed to President Roosevelt on June 
21 announced the appointment of a general ad- 
visory committee and four subcommittees to ad- 
vise the foundation on the allotment of its funds. 
At that time Keith Morgan, New York, ehair- 
man of the Committee for Celebration of the 
President’s Birthday, presented to the President 
a check for $1,010,000 as the principal instal- 
ment of the funds raised in the 1938 celebrations. 
It is expected that about $50,000 more will be 
added when the auditor’s report is completed. 
The general committee has the following 
members: 

Dr. Irvin Abell, Louisville, Ky., president of the 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. Philip Lewin, associate professor of orthopedic 
surgery, Northwestern University Medical School, 
Chicago. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon-general, U. S. Publie 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Max Minor Peet, professor of surgery of the 
University of Michigan Medical School. 

Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, director of the Hospital of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New 
York. 


Dr. Rivers is chairman of the subeommittee on 
scientifie research, of which the members are: 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York; Dr. George W. 
McCoy, U. 8. Publie Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. Karl F. Meyer, Hooper 
Foundation, University of California, San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Parran heads a committee on public 
health which will give aid in time of epidemies; 
members are: Drs. Don W. Gudakunst, state 
health officer of Michigan, Lansing, and George 
H. Ramsey, health commissioner of Westchester 
County, White Plains, N. Y. Dr. Peet is chair- 
man of a committee on education, with Dr. Abell 
and Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chieago, 
as the other members. Dr. Lewin is chairman 
of a committee on treatment of after-effects; 
other members are: Drs. George E. Bennett, 
associate professor of orthopedic surgery, the 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, 
Baltimore; Charles Le Roy Lowman, Los An- 
geles Orthopedic Hospital, Los Angeles; Leo 
Mayer, associate professor of clinical orthopedic 
surgery, Columbia University New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School, New York, and Frank 
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R. Ober, assistant dean and clinical professor 
of orthopedic surgery, Harvard University Med- 
ical School, Boston. The foundation has adopted 
the policy of assisting in study and research on 
the medical problem as a whole and not of giving 
individual care for those afflicted. It is felt that 
the problem of locating crippled children and 
providing medical, surgical, corrective and other 
services and eare and facilities for diagnosis, 
hospitalization and after-care of the individual 
case is essentially a local problem and that the 
foundation must confine itself to aiding institu- 
tions and centers in which methods or procedures 
may be developed which will be of benefit to all 
the afflicted. 

TRAVEL FELLOWSHIPS OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM SPON- 


SORED BY THE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


THE Institute of International Education an- 
nounees that under a plan jointly sponsored by 
governmental and edueational agencies and the 
Pan American Airways System, and considered 
one of the most effective means toward develop- 
ing greater understanding and improved rela- 
tionships among the American republics, travel 
fellowships have been awarded by the Pan 
American Airways System to scholastie repre- 
sentatives of ten Latin American republics who 
are being assigned to leading universities for 
post-graduate studies during the coming aca- 
demie year. 

Selection of candidates 
made by the Institut. of International Eduea- 
tion and by the authorities in the countries in- 
volved, the institute, in each ease, assuring tui- 


for the awards was 


tion and maintenance scholarships for the suec- 
cessful candidates in colleges and universities 
which, this year, will include the American Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, Indiana Univer- 
sity, New Mexico State Teachers College, North- 
western University, the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Tufts College, the University of Cali- 
fornia and Yale University. 

Other awards may be made in the next few 
weeks, as travel fellowships to permit study at 
the American University under scholarships for 
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work in government are available until August 
15. 

The students to whom Pan American Air. 
ways System Travel Fellowships, which provide 
transportation by air from their home countries 
to the United States and return after completion 
of their courses, have been awarded for 1938-3: 
are: 

Argentina—Enrique Emilio Rizzo, graduate of the 
‘*Instituto Nacional del Profesorado Secundario”’ 
in Buenos Aires, who will take advanced courses jn 
English and American literature at Tufts College. 

Brazil—Octavio Bulhoes, sent by his government 
to study at the American University, Washington, 
D. C. 

Chile—Mario Barraza von Chrismar of Santiago, 
graduate of the School of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, who will study civil engineering at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Costa Rica—Guillermo Enrique Aragon, graduate 
of the Liceo de Costa Rica, who wiil study at Colum. 
bia University. 

Ecuador—Carlos M. Teran, graduate of the 
‘*Facultad de Ciencias y Filosofia ‘La Merced’ ’? in 
Bogota, who will study at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Haiti—Roger Dreyfuss, graduate of the Ecole & 
Sciences Appliquees at Port au Prince, who plans 
to study at Yale. 

Honduras—Isabel D. Lainez, graduate of the 
Central Normal School, who will attend the New 
Mexico State Teachers College. 

Paraguay—Dr. Pierpont Ynsfrans, graduate of 
the School of Medicine of the University of Para- 
guay, who will study at Northwestern University. 

Uruguay—Laura de Arce, graduate of the Law 
School of the University of Montevideo, who will 
study at Indiana University under the Latin Ameri- 
can Fellowship of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Miss Arce will arrive in time for 
the World Youth Congress at Vassar College from 
August 16 to 24. 

Venezuela—Mario Nunez, who will study at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Establishment of these fellowships has re- 
ceived wide-spread approval from the govern- 
ments and educational authorities in the South- 
ern Americas and in the United States, includ- 
ing the United States. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


a 


Dr. 
College 


granted a year’s leave of absence. 


“REDERICK B. Ropinson, president of the 
of the City of New York, has been 
Dr. Nelson 


P. Mead, chairman of the department of his- 
tory, has been appointed acting president. 
Dr. HARLAN H. Horner will retire on Novet- 
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. ] as assistant commissioner for higher and 
sional edueation in the New York State 
Jopartment of Edueation. He has been con- 
nected with the department for nearly thirty- 
-e years, having been appointed when it was 
for! od by the merger of the University of the 
State of New York and the State Department 
of Public Instruetion under the late Dr. Andrew 
S. Draper. 
Tur Board of Edueation of Chieago has an- 
nounced that Clarence Lineberger, principal of 
Washburne Trade School, has been named dis- 
rict superintendent of elementary schools. He 
will fill the position left vacant by Miss Mary 
Dunleavy, who asked to be transferred to the 
Ruggles Sehool. Noble Cain, choral director 
musie teacher at the Amundsen High School, 
been appointed assistant superintendent in 
of music; Miss Ernestine Badt has been 
ppointed supervisor of the social and dancing 
classes to be inaugurated in the high schools 
fall 
Dr. THEODORE A. SIEDLE, for the last ten years 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh and sinee 1931 assistant to the dean 
School of Edueation, has been named 
dean of instruetion at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pa. 
Dr. Ben M. CHErrRtNGTON, for the past twelve 
ars chairman of the department of interna- 
al relations at the University of Denver, has 


been appointed chief of the new Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the U. S. Department of 
tat 
Miss Mary Meares Gaut, now of Cornell 
University, has been appointed dean of women 
| associate professor of French at Blue Ridge 
College, New Windsor, Md. 


FLorRENCE A. FatuGaarrer, chief of the home 
economies education service of the U. S. Office 

Edueation and formerly of Montana State 
College and the University of Minnesota, has 
appointed head of the home economics 
department of Iowa State College. 
In this capacity she sueceeds Professor Cora B. 
Nuler, who will continue as a member of the 
department, 


Dr. Lawrence Kows, formerly chief of the 
Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, 
Ky., has been appointed assistant surgeon gen- 
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eral in charge of mental hygiene in the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 


THE Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction has announced the appointment, on a 
part-time basis, of Minerva F. Desing, of Phila- 
delphia, to the position of adviser in the Divi- 
sion of Child Accounting and Research. 


WiLuiAM: T. MARSHALL, who has served as 
private librarian to Presidents in the White 
House since 1899, retired on July 30 at the age 
of seventy-two years. As the official in charge, 
he has had supervision both of the regular book- 
shelves in the White House and of the private 
libraries of the Chief Executives. 

Mrs. Davin CLARK CABEEN, since 1931 chief 
of the order department of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity Library, has been appointed to the staff of 
the cataloguing department of the Columbia 
University Library to take charge of a newly 
organized division of documents. 

Rosert J. Usuer, for the past eleven years 
librarian of Howard Memorial Library, has been 
appointed head librarian at Tulane University. 
He succeeds Ralph MeComb, who has been act- 
ing librarian at the university since September, 
1936, and has now been named assistant li- 
brarian. 


At Howard University new members of the 
faculty include Dr. Rayford Logan, formerly 
head of the department of history at Atlanta 
University; Dr. Martin D. Jenkins, formerly 
dean of instruction and professor of education 
at Cheyney Training School for Teachers, Pa., 
and Stanton L. Wormely, who was head of the 
department of foreign languages at the Virginia 
State College. 


Dr. BuerorD M. Gixe, who for the past three 
years has been in charge of the Federal Land 
Utilization program for Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Mississippi, has been named professor of land 
economics and public finance at the Louisiana 
State University. His appointment followed the 
recent announcement of the proposed expansion 
of the land utilization program at the university, 
of which Dr. R. J. Saville, professor of agri- 
cultural economies, and Dr. T. Lynn Smith, head 
of the department of sociology, are in charge. 


Dr. Donap T. Ries, son of Dr. Heinrich Ries, 
professor of geology at Cornell University, has 
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been appointed park naturalist of the Mlinois 
Starved Rock State Park. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Illinois Natural History Survey, he 
will plan and conduct educational nature trips 
for visitors to the park during the summer. The 
last year he has been working in the insect col- 
lections of the Illinois Natural History Survey 
at Urbana. 

UNDER a program of expansion of park activi- 
ties in Washington, D. C., Arthur W. Shively, 
science instructor at Huntingdon College and 
Hanover High School, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed a ranger naturs!ist in the Parks Office 
and has been assigned as assistant to the park 
naturalist, D. E. MeHenry. Mr. Shively will 
conduct a series of “junior nature walks” for 
children from eight to sixteen years old. He 
also will be in charge of a new series of Thurs- 
day evening programs in the Sylvan Theater at 
Fort Bunker Hill Park. 

Water H. C. Laves, head of the department 
of political science at Hamilton College, has been 
appointed associate professor of political science 
at the University of Chicago. He will also direct 
the social science survey courses. 

Dr. L. B. Ezevu, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of education, Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kansas, has aecepted an assistant professorship 
in the same field at Texas Technological College, 


Lubbock. 


Dr. GILBERT Rowe, of Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Texas, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of modern languages at the Iowa State 
College. 

Dr. ALONZO G. GRACE has been named a di- 
rector-consultant of the educational survey of 
the State of Washington. He had previously 
been a member of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York. 

Mrs. ApriAN G. Woon, of Carpinteria, Calif., 
has been elected president of the Santa Barbara 
County Board of Edueation to sueceed William 
J. Wilson, of Santa Maria. 
the board are: Mrs. Muriel Edwards, county 
schools; H. 
Goleta, and Mrs. Ethel H. Bailey, of Lompoc. 


Other members of 


superintendent of D. Caywood, 

AT the meeting of the Pacifie Division of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in San Diego during the week of 
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June 20, Dr. S. J. Holmes, professor of Zoology 
of the University of California, was elected 
president in succession to Dr. J. S. Plaskett, 
director emeritus of the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory, Victoria, B. C. 

ArTHUR W. MACLEAN, dean of Portia (ol. 
lege, Boston, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Law Schools at the close 
of the annual meeting at Cleveland on July 27, 
Other officers include: William P. Carey, dean 
of Lincoln College of Law, Springfield, Til, 
first vice-president ; George W. Matheson, dean 
of St. John’s University Law School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., second vice-president; Leo S. Carney, 
East Newark, N. J., treasurer, and Noble W. 
Lee, of John Marshall Law School, Chicago, 
secretary. 


THE degree of doctor of laws has been awarded 
by Cornell College to Dr. William Arthur Gan- 
field, president of Carroll College and a member 
of the Cornell class of 1898, and to Dr. Paul ¢. 
Packer, dean of the School of Edueation of the 
State University of Iowa. 


Dr. JosepH §. Roucex, of the Division of 
General Education and of the School of Edu- 
‘ation, New York University, has been elected 
corresponding member of the Slavonic Institute 
of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


Dr. Eart Batpwin McKInN -ey, professor of 
bacteriology, dean of the medical school and 
director of medical research at the George Wash- 
ington University, and Fred Campbell Meier, 
plant pathologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, were on the Hawaii Clipper, lost over 
the Pacific on July 28. They were engaged in 
research on aerobiology and in making arrange- 
ments for the continuation of the collection of 
micro-organisms, viruses, pollens and dust in 


the upper air by officers of the trans-Pacific 


airships. 

Dr. WituiaM O. Jones, formerly president 0! 
the University of Kansas, died on July 30 at the 
age of sixty-three years. 

Dr. EyLer Newton SIMPSON, associate pro- 
fessor in the School of Publie and International 
Affairs of Princeton University, died on July ! 
at the age of thirty-seven years. 

Dr. Frank O’Hara, Banigan professor of e¢o- 
nomics at the Catholic University of America and 
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nder of Columbus University, Washington, 
1). C., died on July 30 at the age of sixty-two 


Rosert D. ARGUE, who before his retirement 
» 1933 had been secretary of the Newark, N. J., 
Board of Education for thirty-eight years, died 


on July 26. 


(‘\rL0 ALFONSO NALLINO, said to be one of the 
foremost authorities in Italy on philology and 
Islamic history, died on July 25 at the age of 
.ixty-six years. He had been a royal commis- 
oner for the Oriental Institute at Naples and 
a member of the Superior Council on Publie 


Instruction. 


By the will of the late Associate Justice Car- 
dozo, of the United States Supreme Court, Co- 
lumbia University will receive the residue of his 
, which is expected to amount to not less 
than $135,000, for the establishment of a chair 
of jurisprudenee. The will states that the be- 
quest is made “with the expression and hope, 
which, however, shall not be construed as a man- 
latory direction, that the gift shall be applied 
to the foundation or maintenance of a chair of 
irisprudence in the law school of the univer- 
ty, to be associated with my name and to per- 
petuate the scientifie study of a subject which 
has been one of my chief interests in life.” 


Tue Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota has received gifts from the trustees 
of the Stevens Avenue Home of Minneapolis 


and the Commonwealth Fund of New York for 


the establishment and maintenance over a five- 
year period of a Children’s Psychiatrie Clinie. 
The clinie will be affiliated jointly with the De- 
partment of Pediatries and the Department of 


syeliatry. Its primary purpose is to integrate 
the teaching of preventive psychiatry with pedi- 
es Tor senior medieal students and for grad- 


+ 


te students registered in psychiatry and pedi- 


Work will be in progress during the autumn 
nd winter on a building program at the Uni- 
ty of Illinois. Construetion will be started 

on the first unit of the new half million 
(ollar natural resourees building in October, 
providing facilities for the State Natural 
History and State Geological Surveys. The 
PWA has granted $450,000 for construction of 
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a new Illinois Union building, leaving $550,000 
to be raised either by a private loan or from 
the PWA. A state appropriation of $700,000 
for construction of a new classroom building 


has been approved. An additional PWA grant 
of $527,227 for improvements in the library 
and the McKinley Memorial Hospital is sought. 
The new application for a PWA loan and grant 
amounting to $1,180,000 for construction of a 
men’s dormitory to house approximately 550 
men will bring total construction contemplated 
to $3,953,181. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY is offer- 
ing for the first time during the academic year 
1938-1939 a program of evening graduate 
courses, which will supplement the day gradu- 
ate work which has been given for several years. 
In developing this plan the faculty has consid- 
ered the needs and interests of graduate engi- 
neers employed in the metropolitan area. Coor- 
dinated groups of related courses are offered in 
the fields of mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering—specializing in communication— 
With only 


a few exceptions, each course carries eredit in 


and the economies of engineering. 


one or more approved programs leading to the 
degree of master of science. Although an essen- 
tial qualification for this degree is graduation 
from a course in engineering or applied science, 
admission to graduate courses is open to those 
otherwise qualified. Each evening graduate 
course is one two-hour session per week for a 
semester of fifteen weeks and earries two and 
a half eredits. Thirty credits are the minimum 
requirement for the master’s degree. Class ses- 
sions will ordinarily start at 6:30 P. M. and will 
be held at the Stevens Institute of Technology, 


Hoboken, N. J. 


A CHANGE in the status of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund from that of a foundation disbursing 
grants to outside organizations to that of an in- 
stitute devoted to economic research and the 
formulation of economie policies has been com- 
pleted within the last fiscal year. In the first 
years of its existence after it was established by 
the late Edward A. Filene in 1919, the fund 
acted solely as a disbursing agency, but since 
1929 an increasing proportion of its income has 
been devoted each year to studies of current 
social and economic questions. The election of 
William Allen White, editor, to the board of 
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trustees, has been announced. Other members 
are Charles P. Taft, A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State; Robert H. Jackson, Solicitor 
General, and John H. Fahey, chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank board. One of the 
first studies in which Mr. White will participate 
is an analysis of the relationship between gov- 
ernment agencies and the electric light and power 
industry. The trustees also have authorized an- 
other new study by the fund, dealing with the 
The 
report gives the total receipts and cash balance 
of the fund in the last fiscal year as $238,341. 
Appropriations amounting to $224,957 
made by the trustees, of which $185,195 was 
spent. The fund had capital assets with a 
market value of $446,405 as of February 28, 
1938. 


effects of short selling on security markets. 


were 


Tue Board of Higher Education of New York 
City has adopted budgets calling for the spend- 
ing of $10,200,000 in the next six years in a pro- 
gram for the physical improvement of the four 
the city—City, Hunter, 
3rooklyn and Queens Colleges. Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the board, reported that it has voted 
to ask the city for $5,500,000 in a capital out- 


colleges operated by 


lay budget to be used largely for equipment 
and replacements. The board also voted to ask 
the Works Progress Administration for $4,700,- 
000 in WPA funds to be used prineipally for 
labor. The largest item for construction is for 
a new science building for Queens College. 

A CLOSER connection between high schools and 
college anthropological expeditions has been 
worked out at Beloit College, at the Logan Mu- 
seum of Anthropology. High schools in the 
Middle West have been offered free a number 
of portfolios of glossy prints showing New 
Mexican bowls some 800 years old, uncovered 
by college students on various summer expedi- 
tions of the museum. The local high-school art 
class had asked to work in the museum where 
the bowls and other artifacts are on display. 
This led to the proposal that other art groups 
might like to use the primitive designs in sketch- 
ing. As a result of this the college has had 
printed some 1,000 portfolios, each one a col- 
These 
have been offered to high-school art teachers in 
all parts of the Middle West. 


lection of 14 separate sheets of plates. 
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Fut restoration of salaries to pre-depressio 
levels and the inauguration of an old-age seeyr. 
ity program through the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association have been announced fo; 
the Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
These programs were made possible through 


legislation enacted by the state legislature, 
which provided the state system with approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in supplemental appro- 
priations over and above the amount raised 
regularly by the millage levy. Both the salary 
restoration and the security program are ap. 
plicable throughout the entire system, which in- 
cludes the University of Oregon, the Oregon 
State College, three normal schools at Mon- 
mouth, Ashland and LaGrande, respectively, and 
the University of Oregon Medical School at 
Portland. The 1937-1938 appropriation restored 
very nearly the 1929-1930 pre-depression legis- 
lative allotment, even though through unification 
of the six state-owned higher educational! schools 
the state board has been able to reduce its costs 
some $776,000 biennially, or a 13 per cent. re- 
duction over appropriations of 1929-1930, at 
which time the institutions were maintained 
separately. Cumulative enrolment is the highest 
in the history of the schools, inereasing 46.3 per 
cent. in the past three years and surpassing the 
enrolment of 1929-1930. 


PRESIDENT DANIEL L. MARSH announced at 
the commencement exercises of Boston Univer- 
sity a gift of $486,500 from the Charles Hayden 
Foundation for a new building to house the 
Boston University College of Business Adminis- 
tration. This makes the total amount raised 
since the campaign was launched on March 14 
$1,024,000. The new building will be the first 
one to be erected upon the newly acquired can- 
pus fronting on the Charles River in Boston. 
In announcing this gift in the issue of ScHo00!l 
AND Society for July 9, an unfortunate error 1 
copying substituted Brown University for 
Boston University. 


It is announced that gifts to the University 0! 
Pennsylvania for all purposes during the eleven 
months which ended on May 31 amounted to 
$2,298,514. This sum is more than three times 
the total amount of gifts made in the same 
period of the previous year. The amount of 
the Bicentennial Fund, including contributions 
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made outside the eleven-month period, has 
hed $2,800,000. These figures represent all 
subseriptions, the full amounts of which will 

n many eases at later dates. 

Sririna that religious freedom is one of the 
foundations of American democracy, Federal 
Jndee Albert B. Maris, of Philadelphia, has 
ruled that it is uneonstitutional to require school 
hhildren to salute the American flag in contra- 
vention of their religious beliefs. The ruling, 
made in the case of two Minersville, Pa., chil- 
dren who were expelled from school, ordered 
‘heir reinstatement. The children are members 
fa group known as Jehovah’s Witnesses, whose 
religious preeepts cause them to regard saluting 

fag as a form of idolatry. 


Sera Low Junrtor Couuece, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was discontinued as a unit of Columbia Univer- 
Two years ago, when the col- 
lege was removed from Brooklyn to Morningside 
Heights, it was pointed out that it would be 
necessary to close down the unit because there 
was no longer need for a junior college in Brook- 
yn, and beeause no funds were at hand to ex- 
pi nto a four-year college. The Seth Low 
Junior College was established in 1928 to pro- 
vide pre-professional training for prospective 
In 1936, 176 stu- 
dents were given permission to finish their 


sity on June 30. 


legal and medieal students. 


courses at Columbia University. 


Tome ScHooi, Port Deposit, Md., conducted 
lor nearly forty-seven years by the Jacob Tome 
Foundation, technieally changed hands on July 
l at a sale price of $300,000. Actually, how- 
ever, the operation of the school will continue 

ier control of the foundation until some time 
At that time, Frederick 8. Henry, 
head of the department of modern languages, 
wil take over the complete control and manage- 
tient of the new Tome School Corporation. Dr. 
ll. C. Byrd, president of the University of 


, 
Jecember. 
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Maryland, is a member of the corporation. It 
is said that no cash has been paid in for the 
school, but that the corporation has its assets 
on deposit and that the final arrangement—on a 
part-cash, part-note basis—will be completed 
when actual control is transferred. 


TWENTY-FOUR research fellowships and tuition 
scholarships in safety education, valued at ap- 
proximately $11,500, have been awarded by the 
new national center for safety education of New 
York University to graduate students enrolled 
for the 1938-39 academic year in the School of 
Edueation. The awards, which will carry annual 
stipends ranging up to $1,200, were made avail- 
able coincident with the opening of the safety 
center under the direction of Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack in the Division of General Education. 
Ten tuition scholarships have been provided for 
directors and supervisors of safety in the metro- 
politan area to enable them to work for advanced 
degrees in safety education while continuing in 
their positions. There were also five grants for 
teaching fellows, eight for advanced research 
students and one for a special study in safety 
education to be determined later for properly 
qualified candidates throughout the country who 
may apply. Men and women public school 
teachers, supervisors and administrators, and 
instructors in institutions for the training of 
teachers are among those eligible for the fellow- 
ships and scholarships, which were awarded on 
or about July 25. 


THE University of Dubuque, Iowa, has initi- 
ated a program for studying the reading prob- 
lems of school students of all ages. A camera, 
which photographically records the eye move- 
ments in reading, and a Metron-o-seope, which 
promotes muscular coordination, are being used 
in a study of this subject. Examinations and 
remedial treatment will be made during the 
school year of students below college level. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL THEORY: THE SORRY 
BUSINESS OF MEETING STATE 
REQUIREMENTS! 


requirements for certificates to teach 


— of address before the National Council 


ers of English at the summer meeting of 





are a weariness to the flesh and a trial to the 
spirit; and good English teachers very generally 
and very properly rebel against them. Yet it 
has to be admitted that the laws and regulations 


the council in connection with the National Edueca- 
tion Association convention, New York City, June 
28, 1938. 
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which have forced teachers in our publie high 
schools to obtain degrees, specialize to some 
extent in the subjects they are to teach, study 
the general theory of education and acquire some 
skill in teaching under supervision before they 
are allowed to practice in regular paid positions 
have probably helped greatly to improve the 
work of the schools. There is a paradox here 
which ought to be examined. 

Dean Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, said 
not long ago that state requirements actually 
keep good graduates of liberal-arts colleges from 
going into teaching in the publie schools. Presi- 
dent Valentine, of the University of Rochester, 
recently attacked the prescription of particular 
courses in education (and especially practice 
teaching) as being of little worth. I am sure 
these two educators, and many others with them, 
would favor a regulation to let the graduates of 
approved colleges teach on trial in our public 
schools without meeting any requirements in edu- 
cation at all. I don’t believe that is the answer; 
but as a veteran in the professional training of 
teachers—and also as an old English teacher 
who has never got over his love for that subject 
above all others—I am bound to admit that 
Dry rot has begun 
to eat into our training of teachers. President 
Jessup, of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, warned the National 
Society of College Teachers of Edueation last 


something ought to be done. 


February that their courses might become as 
sterile and perfunctory, under legal prescription, 
as any others. If we are convinced that knowl- 
edge of a subject, understanding of education 
and developed skill in teaching are all desirable 


prerequisites for entrance upon school work, how 


can we make them all more vital, real and per- 
manent than they now seem to be? As things 
stand, we are lucky if a teacher knows enough 
of his subject; his study of education too often 
results only in one or two pedagogical patches 
or a light coat of professional tan which soon 
wears off in the classroom. 

The trouble goes back, in my opinion, to two 
educational myths. (The schoolboy who said a 
myth is a baby moth was a bit confused; but I 
can not avoid the temptation to remark that 
these myths have certainly eaten moth-holes in 
One is the 
aca- 


the fabric of American education. ) 


myth of mental discipline. Teachers of 
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demic subjects and a large part of the public 
still believe that if you study one subject hard 
enough and long enough you somehow train your 
mind so that you can solve problems in other 
subjects (or in other fields of activity) without 
much difficulty. The mind-training myth helps 
English teachers to believe that if they know 
inglish they can become good teachers without 
studying education. The other myth is worse: 
it is the belief that a credit on the academic 
books is equivalent to a definite increment of 
knowledge, understanding or competence. This 
is the semester-hour myth. Students of eduea- 
tion may be taught in their courses not to believe 
in it; but they will find that the state depart. 
ments of education and regional accrediting 
agencies have yielded to the demands of pro- 
fessors of education by defining requirements 
for certificates to teach in terms of semester 
hours in educational psychology, secondary edu- 
‘ation, principles of teaching and other profes- 
sional subjects. They have often done the same 
thing in academic subjects. Perhaps some stu- 
dents who take three semester hours in eduea- 
tional psychology merely to get a job are thereby 
made over into teachers of demonstrably supe- 
rior power and understanding; but the fact that 
the course is required by law makes that result 
decidedly less likely. Edueators ought to be the 
last to uphold the idea that going through the 
motions in order to get a credit is genuine pro- 
fessional preparation for teaching. 

Certificates to teach ought to be granted for 
demonstrated competence, not for paper records. 
The competence demanded should consist ot 
knowledge in a subject to be taught or in two 
closely related subjects, general understanding 
of education and skill in the procedures of in- 
struction and the guidance of learning and activ- 
ity on the part of individual pupils. In no one 
of these three phases of competence in a teacher 
are American standards as high as they ouglit 
to be. How can they be raised with any cer- 
tainty and without opening any wider the door 
to polities or to state interference with academic 
freedom? Can any reform be proposed which 
will at the same time counteract the local! 
and inbreeding which is another blight 
American preparation for teaching? 

I suggest the creation of state boards of cer- 
tification composed of representatives of (1) the 
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a 
oreanization Which is the constituent body, for 
hat state, of the National Edueation Associa- 

(3) the state university or universities 
wing to the Association of American Uni- 
voysities or the American Council on Education ; 
(4) the state association of school superinten- 
dents or the constituent body, for that state, of 
the American Association of Schoo] Administra- 
tors; and (5) the publie at large. The prin- 
ciple of this suggestion is that the certification 
of teachers ought to be predominantly a fune- 
tion of an autonomous profession within the 
tate. I believe boards of certification of this 
representative character would be capable of 
discarding certification by eredits and establish- 
in its place certification through examina- 


state 


lepartment of education; (2) the state 


] 
belor 


tions and an interneship or period of cadet 
teaching under inspection or by the approval 
of institutional degrees that really mean fitness 
to teach. 

Then state requirements might cease to be a 
sorry business of accumulating semester hours 
in specified subjects, either academic or profes- 

Henry W. Homes 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DID HORACE MANN LEAD US— 
ASTRAY? 

Tie centennial year 1937 was spent in justly 
hut inadequately honoring Horace Mann, who 
nobly attempted to translate the fuller meaning 
‘{ democracy into an active education. His very 
ile was the imprint of his own words: “If ever 
there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, 
worthy to be upheld by all of toil or sacrifice 
at the human hand or heart can endure, it is 
the cause of edueation.” And as a result of 
these one hundred years since Horace Mann pur- 
posetully set himself to the task of meeting the 
needs of American edueation, the flippant mind 

ht recapitulate: “The first hundred years 
re the hardest.” Is it too preposterous to sug- 
gest the opposite? To affirm that it is the second 
century Which is faced with tremendous diffieul- 
es merely because the first misread its respon- 
i ‘ities? How ironie it is to think of American 
‘emocracy being destroyed by the very ideals 
at which education has been aiming. 
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Let us assume for the moment that this possi- 
bility is becoming an actuality. Then if the signs 
are incontrovertible, there can be no doubt as to 
the immediate desire of some readjustment to 
avert a catastrophe. The principle to be applied 
is simple enough. It is not a new direction which 
our democratic education is to follow; it is 
simply a reversal of order—let the leaders go 
first. Very few chapters of our national history 
have been successful because of far-sighted legis- 
lation. The mere acquisition of territory was 
successful because that was one policy which 
Europe could teach us. As a country we passed 
through the crisis of the Civil War, and the fact 
that a few inspired leaders preserved the Union 
justified the profound wisdom and moral insight 
of the Fathers of our Constitution. Further- 
more, some would feel optimistic in the way in 
which our federal and state governments have 
kept faith with the Constitution by maintaining 
freedom in its various forms and, what is per- 
haps more important, the right of individual 
enterprise. 

But has it been enough—and one need not be 
pessimistic to ask—to throw open the portals of 
this vast republic for a selfish and wasteful in- 
dulgenee in its great stores of natural resources? 
Simply to ask is to deny. Has it been sufficient 
to admit the alien to the confused enjoyment 
of liberty with only the demands of naturaliza- 
tion? To ask this is to help rephrase the re- 
sponsibility of education. Our country was long 
recognized as the melting pot of the nations, 
but it was allowed to become a stew pot, and 
we are now in a stew of national proportions. 

It would be an acknowledgment to the real 
essence of Americanism to quote at this point 
from a young lad who by birth represented a 
different spirit of nationalism. Arriving in this 
country last summer as a result of one of Ger- 
many’s purges, he was able, after three months 
of attendance in public school, to write: “In 
America this danger (7.e., danger to the standard 
of culture) is very great, because half of 
America’s population consists of emigrants from 
foreign countries, or of the children of these 
emigrants. They were brought up in a foreign 
language, in a foreign country, with a foreign 
culture. If these people, not always being mem- 
bers of the higher social classes, do not get a lot 
of drill and exercise on English, they .. . will 
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not be weleomed by the other Americans. They 
will never accept American culture and ideas. 
And most important of all, they will never be 
Americans, or be regarded as such, even though 
they may have an American passport.” This 
fifteen-year-old boy was born a hundred years 
too late. He should have been a national com- 
missioner of education under Jackson. 

Even though our country to-day is less in- 
fluenced by an influx of people from other coun- 
tries, still our citizens are not static. It is not 
the nature of the United States. We are still 
infused with the vitally active spirit of the 
opportunities. 
But 
before new Americanisms and new American 
activities are allowed to become established cus- 
toms and institutions, they must be guided. 
True, it had been more ideal could Horace Mann 
have commenced his role of interpreter thirty 


pioneers; youth demands its 


Mutation and innovation will not cease. 


years earlier; but even since the inception of 
his ideals, education in the United States has 
been too much like the type of scientist who best 
studies formations after the upheaval. Or per- 
haps better, education has played the part of a 
museum; its doors are open to receive all kinds 
of stratified Americana; but even when the dis- 
section and analysis are over, and polite psycho- 
logical and pedagogical terms have explained 
the specimens, still it is too late to do anything. 
The stratification was caused by the pressure of 
the masses, and education was not there first to 
mould the masses. 

It were well to review the general situation 
about 1837: to analyze how the masses developed 
this headlong manner of democratic living; and, 
secondly, to take cognizance of the primary fault 
ot educators in allowing the misinterpretation of 
democracy to grow and continue. Reiteration 
even of what is most obvious would not be astray 
if it could put the education of the future into 
the hands of only those who are convinced of the 
unambiguous principles found in our written 
charters of government, and who are wise enough 
to distinguish between purposeless, rampant ac- 
tivities of the masses and a directed, acknowl- 
edged faith in our Constitution. 

Recently, the 
editor of an American periodical stated that 


Horace Mann was a visionary. 


Horace Mann’s visit to Europe in search of an 


educational system was a practical move, but 
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unfortunately he brought back the wrong sys- 
tem. Possible argument might arise over this 
contention, even though any system of the period 
would have needed vast adjustment to fit our 
social order. No, Horace Mann need receive 
no blame for his choice; his fault was that he 
didn’t bring back enough of the German form. 
With his own rich heritage already fully trained 
and patriotically functioning in those very ideals 
that he envisioned for the United States as 
whole, he impatiently overlooked that most 
worthy quality of German culture, that patient 
thoroughness so necessary for permanent accom- 
plishment. Guided by his entrancing dreams, a 
zealot for this New World gospel, Horace Mann 
returned home and threw into the laps of the 
multitude this Promethean fire. 

Truly it was a noble gesture; but as it so 
happened, the citizens of the United States were 
already too much warmed by two prevailing 
influences. For over half a century western 
civilization had been stirring to the strains of a 
philosophy that heralded the rights of humanity 
and the perfectability of individual man. See- 
ondly, the United States felt that a divine Pro- 
vidence was making special application of this 
philosophy to its growth of nationalism. The 
country had been successful in two wars, and 
along the Atlantic coast had become immensely 
rich while Napoleon was setting Europe on its 
heels. Jefferson, in. summarizing the tendencies 
of the age, could predict in his principles of 
democracy fame and glory for his country. 

But by the arrival of the “Thirties” the ideals 
of Jefferson had second-rated themselves under 
the guise of a grossly rugged Jacksonian democ- 
racy. Few were aware of this new spirit. 
Emerson was able, however, to observe that in 
the “Forties” the Americans were a race with 
the souls of shop-keepers, in which “the customer 
is the immediate jewel of our souls.” Certainly, 
whether shopkeepers or not, they were not spil- 
tually ready to accept with understanding what 
Horace Mann had to offer. All the potentialities 
of Samson became as nothing once he was har- 
nessed to grinding corn. But Horace Mann 
made his offers appealing and essential ; schools 


appeared as a pathway to sure success, with the 
White House as a tribute to the most successful. 
The opportunity was grabbed up as a new Bill 
of Rights, a bill that would emancipate one and 








4 . 6, 


forever and forever, from the possibility of 
‘ion, from any meddling state control, yea, 

m an arrogant federal government. It 
was an age of liberty, of liberty so complete that 


would have toppled any European government. 


Alls 


oppos 


evel 


It was a period of freedom, freedom even unto 

From that time on down to the present, 
Americans have been committed to a goal of 
material results. The richness of resources in 


the country, together with a diversity of experi- 
enees, rapidly developed an ingenious type of 
citizen eager for suecess. His virility and dar- 
ing became open-sesames on his highroad to 
Fortunately the country was big enough 
for many years to absorb his merciless on- 
slaught; but as deeades have passed, certain 
natural and geographical boundaries have been 
The sowing has been done; to-day we 
To-day even the 
federal government is made painfully aware of 
e confusion resulting from surpluses. It 
senses the need for guidance and far-sighted 
planning; but beeause it steps in at points where 


reached. 


e reaping the whirlwind. 


we have come to believe interference unjustifi- 
ble, many think that democracy has outworn its 
Constitntion. 


This same sort of erisis is world-wide. The 
destiny of nations which have become more 
cramped and more interdependent, can no longer 
be a haphazard affair. Blind chance is giving 

to dictators—quite a different age of en- 
giitenment. What a pity there had not been 
a real enlightenment in the United States fifty 

r seventy-five years ago. The people then had 
a le right of sovereignty ; they could have planned 
the kind of demoeraey they wanted their children 
to have. But we know that they were too busy— 
: terially. 

3 . if publie education at the beginning of 
; ts second century is convineed that our national 
worth saving, and still has faith in 

‘tic principles, then the schools have one 
perform. That is to change our pattern 
Keonomists tell us that the principle 

ey exchange is circulation. Wealth that 
irom eeonomie activity must eventually 

to the souree of the money. So long 
\mericans been pursuing the dollar that 
ave developed a mode of thinking that is 
kewise cireulatory. It has been a vicious circle 


ee 
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that has kept the point of view always economic. 
But let this type of economie activity continue 
in its present form, and then physical laws point 
out the danger of two possible results. If the 
revolving body is centripetal, the orbit becomes 
smaller and smaller until life has no dimensions. 
If the body is centrifugal, then eventually it will 
fly from its orbit, and the system will be no 
more. 

Before either result shall happen, education 
has the task of superinducing the other pattern 
upon any forces in our national activities that 
can make our democracy permanent. This de- 
sign for living must be vertical. We phrase the 
laws of the spirit in terms of depth or height. 
It is this formula that must determine the growth 
of our moral stature. Our western civilization 
has proved the fallacy of material abundance. 
If the people can be convinced of this one point, 
they should be ready to make individual conces- 
sions to the permanency of our nation. 

Here is the national problem simply stated, 
but it is going to require an educational pro- 
gram of heroic proportions. The people would 
rebel against a completely paternalistic govern- 
ment that attempted to resolve the intricate 
problem. Neither could the church become the 
leader, for that institution unfortunately is more 
of a mode than a conviction. We may be half 
persuaded of Edmund Burke’s fear: “Virtue is 
at a market almost too high for humanity,” but 
we can at the same time be carried over moun- 
tainous obstacles by his later challenge: “It is 
not only our duty to make the right known, but 
to make it prevalent.” People have so long been 
nurtured and reared on the colorful pap of pros- 
perity that they have become impatient of or 
apathetic toward the methodical discipline of 
virtuous living. Back in 1800 there was a kindly 
old Calvinistie lady who in no sense was a public 
figure, but who emblazoned in her diary a tribute 
to her own manner of living: “I like that kind 
of apathy that is a triumph to overset.” 

Edueators are always impatient of success; 
they ever want new triumphs themselves. Much 
is in their favor, no matter toward what new 
horizons they turn. In this past century educa- 
tion as a national institution has gained for itself 
many qualities and countless resources which 
could do more than passively accept the prob- 
lems that come to it. It must, instead, eradicate 
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certain existing weaknesses so that it can make, 
and no longer follow, the demands, as a proper 
guide should. 

Last fall at their annual meeting the heads 
of colleges and schools in New England gathered 
in solemn council to determine policies. There 
they were, a group fitted by all the laws of in- 
heritance and training to be the spiritual leaders 
for the nation. In a progressive spirit they had 
invited a man from the mid-West to set the tone 
Already this educator had 
ideas. 


for their labors. 


heard national reverberations to his 
Again he so couched his plans in radical phrases 
that New 
message. 


simply that confusion must be eliminated from 


was soon reechoing the 
It was 


England 
And what was the message? 


the mind of the average student by more thor- 
ough concentration in one field. 

How incomplete! How ironic the whole situ- 
ation! It was like an assembly of the Olympian 
gods, who had met to ask, “What shall we next 
do for man?” But because these deities were 
anthropomorphic, their decision was necessarily 
bounded by the very limitations of the human 
spirit itself: “Let us place the insight of man 
within narrower confines.” Jove nodded, and it 
has been done these many centuries. 
¢ How much more glorious at any time to say: 
“Let us increase the stature of man’s spirit!” 

This, then, is the primary weakness to be 
ejected from modern edueation, this moral fear 
of the leaders to deal openly and directly with 
Secondly, any form of tyranny 
It matters not whether the 
arbitrariness or despotism be on the part of the 


the soul of man. 


must be castigated. 


government, the petty politician or the imme- 
If the 
teaching profession can not be trusted, then no 
social order of our country can. Tyranny has 
no place in a democracy. Thirdly, any continu- 
ation on the part of education to put major 


diate supervisors of a school system. 


emphasis on the economic philosophy of life 
must cease. Even our school and college build- 
ings are illusory symbols which say, “Join up 
with education and we will show you what mate- 


” 


rial success is.” The size of school budgets is 
a restatement of the belief that Ameriea is an 
El Dorado The 
believers are profligates. Prosperity has long 
been a Midas that will wink at illegal and even 


with inexhaustible resources. 


eriminal short-euts. His golden influenee ex- 
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tends even to the foundation of the great Amer. 
ican leisure. The gold rush of 1849 is the Holly. 
wood of to-day. This assurance that there ‘ 
always a short-cut is the bane of much of our 
present pedagogy. We beg the students’ indul- 
gence while we titillate their intelligence. We 
charm their natural instinets by vague promises 
of undoubted success. Novelty, however, never 
moulded character. 

Thus, in conclusion, educators know much 
about the Americans’ nature; they know much 
about the ideals of democracy. They have had 
a hundred years in which to evaluate the ideals 
of Horace Mann and to conclude that ever new 
methods must be devised in order to attain the 
goal. With faith the extremes of the present 
ean be reconciled. 

Pact A. WILLIAMs 
3ROOKLINE, MASS. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS: AND 
SCIENCE TEACHING 

Bot the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and the Union of American 
Biological Societies have recently undertaken 
through important committees to find ways of 
advancing science to a position in the general 
education of the country which will correspond 
with its high importance to civilization. It is to 
be hoped that these agencies will combine their 
efforts and that an intelligent citizenship and a 
far-sighted press will give effective support to 
this significant movement. Science, effectively 
taught, becomes a great clarifying and vitalizing 
force in the thinking and in the action of those 
whom it touches. <A calm, scientifie view-point, 
adequately correlated and transmitted, can be 
depended upon to inspire in the oncoming gen- 
eration a saner attitude toward policies that are 
soundly in the interest of human welfare, and 
to insure a more energetic participation in the 
social, economie and political activities necessary 
to carry them into effect. 

No one branch of science ean be singled out 
as of greater importance than another. All have 
to do with the forces of nature and their effects. 
Yet none has a more intimate relationship to 
humanity than the life sciences or biology, aud 
it is a cause for real concern that this branch has 

1 Biological Abstracts, editorial and executive 
office: University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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seeeived so serious a setback in general educa- 
bot in recent deeades. It is, therefore, encour- 

» to see the biologists of the country and 
» institutions to which they belong rescue Bio- 
Abstracts from threatened dissolution. 
It now is possible for teachers to count on the 
continuance of this publication to meet their 
need and that of their students for a compact, 
yp-to-date record of progress in biological fields. 
It should be in the library of every high school, 
normal school, college and university that offers 
on in the life sciences. Furthermore, 
t she ud be used. 

There are many ways in which Biological 
Abstracts can be employed in teaching. Atten- 
; here directed to its possible use in much 
the same way that weekly news magazines are 
ised by a great many progressive teachers. 
Abstracts would then become the 
source of brief reports by students at short 
sessions devoted periodically to a survey of 
nteresting and signifieant “eurrent events” in 
Following 


R , 
Ca 


progress of biological research. 
lan, different individuals could be assigned 
ver the various sections and to pick out 
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from each monthly issue a few items of special 
interest to be presented to the entire class. 
Covering the wide seope that it does, including 
all branches of the life sciences and their appli- 
vations to such fields as human health and dis- 
ease, vitamins, plant breeding, forestry, horti- 
culture, agronomy, plant and animal physiology, 
nutrition and pathology, entomology, bacteriol- 
ogy and parasitology, Biological Abstracts 
would appear to lend itself more effeetively for 
this type of educational method than any other 
available publication within the reach of school 
libraries. As one of us has recently pointed out,? 
this monthly abstracting journal with its re- 
markably fine annual classified subjeet indexes 
makes an excellent cumulative reference encyclo- 
pedia of biological progress for students or for 
scientifically interested persons in any walk of 
life. It is felt, however, that by using Biological 
Abstracts as here suggested, the science teacher 
will find in it a stimulating and worth-while 
adjunet to modern biological instruction. 


FE P. 
FREDERICK V. RAND 
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QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND 
Great changes and developments have taken 
lace in the educational system in Ireland since 
Not only had 


he necessary work of modernization and adap- 


the Free State came into being. 


to growing needs to be earried out, but 
n two respeets particularly, a whole series of 
The first eon- 
sisted in making the edueation more national, 
ncludes the “Gaelicization” of schools, to 


+ 


nstructions had to be made. 


with the spirit of national resurgence. 
econd lay in the far-reaching changes in 
and technical education rendered in- 
‘by the industrial awakening. 
\ study of the field of education in earlier 
‘ shows there was a great deal of haphazard, 
ystematized work. There are records of 
] } 


‘assical schools” in Treland a thousand years 


20, While in the sixteenth century a number of 
“h00's were provided by the British Govern- 
by publie corporations under conditions 


excluded Catholies. In popular tradition 
ecge schoolmaster” supplied much of the 


thirst for knowledge in later years. Several of 
the Protestant schools, which were well endowed, 
have persisted throughout the centuries. Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, which was founded in 1591, 
has held its place and has contributed a great 
deal to higher education. 

With the passing of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act in 1878 came the first attempt at State 
A board 
was set up under this act with financial resources 
of about £32,000 per annum, being derived from 
Protestant 


The system was based on 


subsidy of Irish secondary education. 


the funds of the disestablished 
Chureh in Ireland. 
annual examinations and payment by results, 
and this lasted without essential change till well 
into the twentieth century. Funds were inade- 
quate and were supplemented by a share in the 
customs and excise duties, known as “whisky 
money.” This amounted to £35,000 in 1891. 
Not until 1909 were six permanent inspectors 
appointed, although there had been temporary 
inspectors in 1900. At this time there were four 
grades as a basis for examination—preparatory 


2 Science, 87: 2258; 323-324, 1938. 
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(twelve or thirteen), junior, middle, and senior. 
The preparatory grade was abolished in 1912. 
From that date grants were made on reports of 
inspectors concerning pupils under fourteen. 
Education in Ireland remained “nobody’s child” 
for some years more. 

An Act was passed in 1914 largely through 
the sympathetic attitude of Augustine Birrell, 
then chief secretary for Ireland, providing a 
teachers’ salaries grant of £40,000. In 1918 an 
additions] £50,000 was made available, and in 
1920 a further £50,000 (an “interim grant’’) 
was voted by the British Parliament. This sys- 
tem of doles, however, could not be satisfactory, 
and so, in 1921, a commission was set up in Ire- 
land to examine and report as to the changes 
needed in the whole educational system. 

The report was presented to the Dail in 1922 
and, as a result, the old Intermediate Board was 
superseded by the present Department of Edu- 
cation, under the direct control of a minister. 

The system now established provided for two 


examinations, the first for the intermediate cer- 
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tificate after a course of four years’ study, and 
the second for a leaving certificate after ty, 
further years. 

Apart from the changes in educational ma. 
chinery a new emphasis was placed on the Jeary. 
ing of Irish. Formerly Greek, Latin, and Rp. 
glish carried 1,200 marks each, while “Celtie” 
carried only 600. Now for the intermediate oy. 
tificate a student must pass in Irish, in a second 
language, in mathematics, in geography, and 
history, or in science, or in a third language. 
and in a fifth subject. 

In school finance, too, there has been mueh 
progress. While less than £100,000 was paid to 
the schools from all state sources in the last year 
of the old system the amount paid now—)y 
capitation grant—has doubled that figure. A 
salaries scheme and a pensions scheme haye 
given the teachers a feeling of greater security, 
though the falling averages in some of the coun- 
try schools add to the financial difficulties of 
the teachers concerned.—Correspondent to the 
Boston Transcript. 


REPORTS 


SHALL WE HAVE MORE COLLEGE 
NIGHT CLUBS? 

COLLEGIANA has discovered a new plaything— 
a rather incongruous, revolutionary form of 
merrymaking but withal more understandable 
and reasonable than most varieties of college 
hysteria. For want of a better name we may 
eall it a dry night club, and for an explanation 
we must turn to the State University of Iowa, 
where the elub was given its first trial. 

Mr. Jess Gorkin, editor of the student news- 
paper, first asked university authorities for sup- 
port of his original idea in the autumn of 1936, 
and before the end of November the student body 
had voted in favor of the proposal, official sane- 
tion by the university and the finance committee 
of the state board of education had been given, 
space in the 8S. U. I. 


redecorated, 


Memorial Union had been 
the had been 
given a name (Silver Shadow), and the State 


reserved and elub 
University of Iowa found itself with a unique 
experiment on its hands: a night club in which 
—a wine list. 

Mr. Gorkin and 


the Iowa students ballyhooed their new diversion 


only one feature was missing 


The enthusiasm with which 


led to the appearance of descriptive articles in 
several newspapers and a national magazine 
All these accounts were overwhelmingly in favor 
of the plan and quite sweeping in their state- 
ments. 

As a result of these articles I was prompted to 
get a somewhat broader picture of general 
opinion concerning the venture, and a question- 
naire was sent out to individuals in various 
offices in twenty-five college towns as closely as 
possible comparable to the State University ot 
Iowa community. 

The questionnaire is here reproduced, followed 
by a chart that shows in per cent. the general 
and specific group opinion pro and con Lo! 
questions 1, 2, 3, 6A, 7A and 7B. 


1. Do you think that a college should spons0! 
dry night club for its students, if requested | 
do so? 

2. Do you think that college students should 
tend professional ‘‘wet’’ night clubs? 

3. Is a local business man justified in operating * 
public dry night elub even if college authorites 


at 
al 


object? 
4. List three reasons why you think a college 
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ed dry night elub is a good or a harmful 4. If authorities sponsoring the club were as 
morally lax as they are in most state institutions, 
object to the college-sponsored club, it would be very harmful. 























of week-end diversion do you recom- 5. This type of entertainment is too sophisticated 
JT I 
ma- mend for students? Why? for college students. It may well be reserved for 
arn 6. (a) If you favor the college-sponsored club, after graduation. 
En- would you restrict attendance to students only? 6. A college dry night club would be a harmful 
Itie” b) Why? influence on the state legislature. 
cer 7, (2) Would you favor stretching a point to 7. Such a plan emphasizes ‘‘the curse of the 
eond 1) sale of beer? (b) To permit girls to present generation, which is to sit down at our ease 
= smok and be fed and entertained by professionals whom 
ms 8, What kind of entertainment, if any, should be we pay for these services.’’ 
me offered? By whom? 8. The idea would fall flat. 
; : 0. In a college-sponsored elub, how should profits 
nuch 4 i é IRLIUENGOE . 
auch - deficits be distributed? Goop INFLUENCES 
id to 4 1. The dry night club would tend to keep the 
year | GENERAL AND SPECIFIC GRouP OPINION students out of places where liquor is sold and thus 
by a ae er — reduce drinking. 
a 2 7 y: 7 ‘ es ° e 3° 
A a : ao é 6A La 1B 2. A better school spirit is created by providing 
G . ‘ e 
x > $3 2¢8 2¢ 8 2 $ es S$ ge for pleasant associations and freedom from re- 
~A 7A ZR KGAR BZA we ; 
e straint. 
oun- 3 Dea care eo as 3. Such entertainments keep students at home 
i Met . 50 50 20 80 66 34 74 26 25 75 50 50 
ner E Deat over week-ends and reduce the danger of automo- 
S e g 8 
i . 79 21 0 100 57 43 80 20 14 86 7129 pile accidents 
the Stude : =? 
. $2.18 50 50 83 17 67 33 81 19 100 0 4. It combines respectability with the Bohemian 
\ . 2 68 17 83 50 50 50 50 35 65 100 O or 
Clers sO 20 0 100 52 48 61 39 0100 60 40 atmosphere that students like. 
16 34 23 77 65 35 72 28 39 6 ‘ . . 
66 34 17 65 35 7 39 61 81 19 5. It proves that a good time ean be had without 
4 i liquor. 
F \nswers to questions 4, 5, 6B, 8 and 9 cover a 6. Students can be given employment and also 
uge from strong support of the plan to strong inexpensive diversion. 
he nm; and even within the limits of each ve eis 
_ 3 ee : : ‘ On the basis of the above group opinion chart 
va j reaction contentions differ widely. r 
avor ‘ ae ; the following conclusions can be drawn: 
bat 4 Juestion four presents numerous arguments 
‘or both sides, but it is obviously impossible to 1. There will be more college-sponsored dry night 
; list them all. Those that follow appeared most clubs, but many persons will be opposed to them. 
ad WO often in the replies 2. Attendance will be restricted. 
era ee 3. No beer will be sold, but girls may smoke. 
One noticeable point is that those who find the x . ee “n 
tion : : ful inf b : 4. Entertainment will consist of dancing and a 
club a harmful influene ‘ : ; ; 
r]0US ; z uence contri ute any 180 floor show provided chiefly by student talent. 
y 4 rsa was while those who consider it a good 5. Each school will work out its own plan of 
i often agree as to why they think so. management, but in general the club will operate 
ecause Of this, more “harmful” than “good” on a basis whereby any profits will benefit the stu- 
ved ufiuences are reeorded here; but the number dents, especially those engaged by the club. Deficits 
. sted has no signifieanee coneerning the merits will probably result in closing down. 
eval f A : P : 
<i 3 ol either view-point. 6. Public dry night clubs may be given a trial, 
- F but they may find it difficult to remain Simon pure 
HARMFUL INFLUENCES and still draw crowds. 
ee E re is too mueh social activi i 
sag ee 7 a oo bai na eens pipe ™ Personally, I favor the college-sponsored elub, 
q ols. In others, what is now afforded is ; : : 
; ene | sufficient . and I am satisfied that its character as dictated 
i id sufficient. 
9 . ace by the results of the questionnaire would be aec- 
1 at ; -. \ college has enough to do without going into y ' A 
| t] club business. ceptable. But, several arguments presented on 
iia - The term ‘‘night elub’’ is a bad-sounding both sides of the controversy are important, and 
‘ities nay ni tends to make students night-life con- the following comment is stimulated by them. 
scious, Note: The State University of Iowa Is the social activity offered in most college 
lage ' ‘ics also do not favor this term.) towns suitable and sufficient? The authorities 
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say yes and the students only half agree. No 
doubt what the school offers is suitable in so far 
as it is highly ethical. It is also probably suffi- 
cient in this respect. But students on week-end 
recess demand something more exciting than a 
highly ethical pastime. They show this in their 
preference for athletics, dancing and the movies, 
which, while ethical, are also thrilling. How- 
ever, athletics holds them for only part of the 
afternoon or evening, where most of them are 
spectators. If there is an all-university party 
later on they may be inclined to attend; but the 
chances are that the majority of them will be 
equally inclined to attend a good publie dance 
in or out of town where the atmosphere is 
thicker and not quite so sterile. It is the call 
of Bohemia, and it is tempting. The dean of 
women who voted for the dry night club on the 
strength of its combining respectability with the 
Bohemian setting that students love apparently 
understands her charges. 

Going one step further than those who believe 
that suitable and sufficient diversion is now 
available are several individuals who would ex- 
cuse the college from all responsibility for stu- 
They hold that it is the 


dent entertainment. 


duty of the college to exercise and stimulate 


the intellect, not to provide night clubs. Cor- 
rect though it may be, this view is too advanced 
for most of our schools of “higher” learning. 
Desirably, a university should not have to worry 
about the conduct of its students on or off the 
Actually, if it doesn’t, the boomerang 
returns. When our high schools or junior col- 
leges have done their share of the job, we may 
be able to entrust a young person of senior col- 
lege age with his own time and his own body; 
but to-day most college freshmen or sophomores 
have neither a sense of responsibility nor a 
clarity of with the result that the 
average large university is an enormous finishing 
school and liberal academy with professional 


campus. 


purpose, 


colleges attached. 

This leads us directly into an almost opposing 
theory: that the purpose of education is to teach 
This may be a worthy theory, but 
it is not very practical. There are countless 
persons who have spent four years and several 
thousand dollars to learn how to live, and all they 
lack now is the knowledge of how to make a 


how to live. 


living. 
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Even in putting into practice the “how to live” 
theory, its promulgators sometimes overlook rea] 
life situations. A student editor cites one ex- 
ample: “If we are to be roundly educated in al] 
things,” he says in effect, “and prepared for 
life’s realities, why do you baby us and with- 
hold things from us? Why not give us a night 
club with cocktails and other liquor and teach 
us how to develop self-control?” And why not? 
Cocktails are as much in evidence in real life ag 
teas and debates, surely. If we are content to 
make finishing schools of our universities, let us 
at least make them useful. 

Should a state school be controlled by its legis- 
lature? Almost any one will agree, I think, that 
it should not be but sometimes is. And almost 
any one will agree that politicians are usually 
totally unfit to dictate educational policies of 
any kind. That is what educators are for; and 
if a state school wants to install a dry night 
club, citizens and the legislature should take it 
for granted that the reflection upon the state and 
the school has already been considered. 

Will the dry night club reduce drinking? 
That it will have a marked effect on the problem 
is improbable. It is not to be expected that a 
dry night club, college-sponsored or not, will be- 
come a panacea for all the ills of misused leisure 
time, and its strongest backers readily admit that 
persons who intend to drink and spend raucous 
week-ends in larger cities will continue to do so. 
But on the other hand they feel that, for those 
who find it unnecessary to see two of everything 
in order to have a good time, such a club offers a 
very commendable and enjoyable diversion. 

Whether one favors or opposes the dry night 
club, he can not but recognize in the undertaking 
a vibrant college spirit. That it has its good 
points is impossible to deny; but that it is also 
a comparatively untried and unknown quantity 
causes one to hesitate in giving it unqualified 
support, or, for that matter, unqualified oppo- 
sition. All that can be said with certainty is 
that, kept within the limits established by the 
consensus of opinion here recorded, the elub will 
be quite easily controlled, will probably please its 
student patrons, and will be no worse, and prob- 
ably better, than most week-end dance emporia 
which students now attend. 

CARLESS JONES 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PREDICTION OF SCHOLASTIC 
SUCCESS IN A MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITY 


In the search for suitable criteria upon which 
to predict college averages there has been a gen- 
eral feeling that high-school averages were of less 
value than the results of standardized tests 
administered at the university, probably due to 
the fact that high schools show such large varia- 
tion in their methods of marking. In the ease of 
a municipal university, where over two thirds 
of the students enter from the high schools of a 
single system, this variation becomes much less 
marked and the high-school average may well be 


tant basis of prediction is found to be the stu- 
dent’s high-school average. 

Whenever possible, identical computations 
were carried out for each year. Although slight 
variations occur, statistical treatment shows none 
of the differences in correlation to be significant, 
neither is there any significant difference in the 
average scores or standard deviations for the 
various tests from year to year. In other words, 
any particular year may be taken as presenting 
a representative picture; the relationships for 
that year will be essentially the same as for any 
other year. 

Table I gives correlations between various e¢ri- 
teria for freshmen at the University of Wichita 


TABLE I 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS RECORDS FOR FRESHMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA* 








Reading 





Purdue Reading First Second Freshman 
= English jes ome rate on @ Semester semester year 
; : tes seore score 8 average average average 

Psychological exam. ...... .735 .395 597 021 485 -420 .466 574 
THSC CxamM, .sceccwssvosee 518 .585 054 .339 440 376 434 
Purdue English test ...... .625 A473 529 407 eee piers 
Reading comprehension .... .354 447 415 not given 
Reading rate score ........ .264 161 not given 
High-school average ....... 630 -640 .674 
First semester average .... -719 .852 
2nd semester average ..... 911 





* Correlations involving second semester or year average are based upon data for 1936-1937 ; all others upon 
data for 1937-1938. The number of students involved varies slightly, but is from 400 to 415 in all cases, 


a more satisfactory basis for prediction of col- 
lege averages. 

For the past three years the freshman entering 
the University of Wichita has been given various 
tests, with the intent of making available infor- 
mation which might be of value in advising him 
regarding his college work. Gradually, addi- 
tional tests have been added to the battery. In 
the fall of 1937-1938 the following tests were 
administered to all freshmen: (1) The Ohio 
University Psychological Examination; (2) the 
Iowa High School Content Examination; (3) 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test; (4) the Purdue 
Placement Test in English. 

During this period rather extensive statistical 
computations have been carried out, in an at- 
tempt to measure the relationship between scores 
received on the various tests and in particular 
to determine how well college success, as mea- 
sured by grades received, can be predicted from 
the various eriteria available. One very impor- 


for the year 1937-38, first semester, also some 
correlations for the second semester of 1936-37. 

Table II gives correlations between college 
averages and various criteria available for pre- 
diction. The first semester data are taken for 
1937-1938, that for the second semester for 
1936-1937. 

Reference to Table II shows that for the pre- 
diction of first semester averages the use of the 
high-school average alone is almost as valuable 
as the inclusion of one of the tests given at the 
beginning of the year. Consideration of both 
the high-school average and the Iowa High 
School Content Examination score yields a very 
slight advantage; no appreciable advantage is 
gained by including more than two criteria. For 
the prediction of second semester averages, the 
first semester average is far superior to any 
single criterion, with a slight increase in corre- 
lation obtained by considering either the high- 
school average or the psychological examination 
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TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COLLEGE AVERAGES AND VARIOUS CRITERIA 
(Available for Prediction) * 











Averages 


Criteria used ist 2nd Freshman 
semester semester year 








Single criteria: 
H. S. average Tree ee er ‘ 674 
I. H. S. C. examination score etesee ¢ -434 
Ohio University psychological examination score .........+. . R é 574 
Iowa silent reading test—comprehension score ........ eee ‘ 
Iowa silent reading test—reading rate score ...... 
First semester average ... 
Two criteria: 
. S. average and THSC examination score ....... 
. average and reading comprehension score ... 
. average and psychological examination score 
. S. average and reading rate score 
IHSC exam. score and reading comprehension score .. 
Psychological exam. score and reading comprehension 
Psychological exam. score and IHSC exam. score . 
IHSC exam. score and reading rate score 
Psychological exam. score and reading rate score 
Reading comprehension score and reading rate score .. 
H. S. average and first semester average 
Psychological exam. score and first semester average 
IHSC exam. score and first semester Average .....ccccccccccccccccces 
Three criteria: 
. S. average ; THSC exam. score; and reading rate score jie 
. average; Psych. exam. score; and IHSC exam. score ............66. 
. average ; IHSC exam. score; and reading comprehension ........ 
. average; Psych. exam. and reading comprehension 
. S. average; reading comprehension ; reading rate 
. S. average; Psych. exam. ; and reading rate score ............ - 
Psych. exam. score; IHSC exam.; and reading comprehension . 
IHSC exam. ; reading comprehension ; and reading rate 
Psych, exam. ; reading comprehension ; and reading rate ... r 
Psych. exam. ; IHSC exam. ; and reading rate score .........ccccccccsecece 
H. S. average; psych. exam. ; and first semester average .. 
H. 8S. average; IHSC exam. ; and first semester average ... 
IHSC exam. ; Psych. exam. ; and first semester average 
Four criteria: 
H. 8S. ave. ; IHSC exam. ; reading comprehension ; reading rate 
H. S. ave.; Psych. exam. ; IHSC exam. ; and reading rate 
H. S. ave.; Psych. exam. ; reading comprehension ; reading 
Psych. exam.; IHSC exam.; reading comprehension; reading rate . 
H. 8S. ave.; Psych. exam. ; IHSC exam, ; and first semester average ... 
Five criteria: 
H. S. ave. ; Psych. exam. ; IHSC exam. ; reading comprehension ; reading rate 





* Data for first semester taken from 1937-1938, that for second semester from 1936-1937. The reading test 
scores were not available in 1936-7 ; Purdue English test scores were not available for predictive purposes. 


score in connection with the first semester aver- students coming from the same school system, 
age. The addition of other criteria makes no prediction of the first semester average, certainly 
appreciable increase. to the extent of placing the student in the upper, 

When we attempt to predict averages for the middle or lower third of the freshman class, can 
entire freshman year, the high-school average is be made upon the basis of the high-school aver- 


the best single criterion available at the first of | age alone. 

the year; obviously, if the first semester average Crciu B. Reap 
Slight THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 

oF WICHITA 


is available, it is a much better criterion. 
advantage is gained by the inclusion of a second 
criterion; at the first of the year the psychologi- 
cal examination score may be considered in con- 
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nection with the high-school average. Childhood and After. Pp. xi+215. _ Appleton- 
Prediction formulas have been developed and Century. $2.00. 
are used for this purpose. Obviously unmea- ae ge emer eadlige oo and ee Po 
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sured factors often operate, and some marked Higher Education. Pp. pip MeGraw-Hill. 
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